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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 
i ace 


Judging by the oratory at the national conventions of both parties, 
the challenge of new frontiers will be a matter of urgent concern 
during the Presidential campaign. This is a development of some 
satisfaction to us since the frontier problems of the day are Current’s 
primary concern. 

We are, of course, likely to differ with both the Republicans and 
Democrats about what a social frontier is. And certainly the Demo- 
crats and Republicans will differ with each other. It already appears 
that what the Democrats regard as frontiers to be crossed under 
their leadership are to the Republicans a series of demarcations 
already crossed under Eisenhower. 

However, we will continue to be devoted to our own perception of 
the frontier problems. As we see it, a frontier problem has one or 
more of three elements: 

First, it seriously affects our democratic way of life. This does 
not mean that it need affect the political victory of the Democratic 
or Republican parties. Second, it is a problem that is raised by or 
takes into account our new knowledge in the physical and social 
sciences. Without this element the problem inevitably loses in rele- 
vance. Third, it is an unsettled problem and one about which there 
is controversy. By controversy we do not mean disputes among 
political factions and sectional partisans. The problem, for example, 
of segregation vs. anti-segregation will cause great bitterness in 
the coming campaign. But for concerned citizens this is a settled 
problem. The frontier problem is not whether to desegregate but 
how to desegregate. 

We hope it is clear that Current supports no political party. 
However, in adhering to our own notion of what the frontier problems 
are and to our own standards of significant new material, we may 
make selections that seem to be politically partisan. For this we 
will have no apology. To be nonpartisan is not to avoid material 
simply because it comes from political sources. Nor will we feel 
it necessary to ‘‘balance’’ what we judge to be a significant con- 
tribution from a partisan source with an insignificant one from “‘the 
other side.’’ We will, in short, subject political statements to the 
same judgments that we apply to all other material. 

We do suspect that the synthetic and ulterior nature of most 
campaign-time political literature will mean that little of it will find 
its way into Current. Two characteristics of campaign material put 
it ina special category. Nearly all of it is the result of ghost thinking 
and ghost writing (often about ghost issues). This may be inevitable, 
but we prefer to identify the ghosts. The other characteristic is that 
the thinking is geared to political victory rather than to problem- 
solving. 

We respect the convictions of those who feel that the victory of 
their party is the way to problem-solving. But that’s as far as we'll go. 


SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


THE NEGRO SOUTH DIVIDED 


Following a journey through the South, a graduate student in govern- 
ment at Harvard University analyzes the effect on Negro politics of the 
student lunch-counter sit-downs. 

““The first act has come off very well, but who is going to write the 
second?” A local realtor addressed this question to the assembled “Central 
Committee’ of the student movement in a large Southern city. The Negro 
businessman had been astonished, and only moderately gratified, by the 
sit-downs, the picketing, and the demonstrations which had taken place 
in a city he boasted of knowing so well and among a people he supposedly 
led. . . . Sternly, he offered them ‘guidance’ and warned them of ‘irrespon- 
sible leadership.’ Warning and offer were reiterated by other men at the 
same meeting—banker, insurance broker, lawyer, newspaper owner, head 
of the Negro YMCA~—a gallery of notables. . . . Their advice, however, 
was coldly rejected by the student leaders. With a rather cruel polite- 
ness, the students refused to discuss their future plans. 

“It was an extraordinary confrontation, this meeting between commun- 
ity and student leaders, an encounter of generations, and also of classes. 
The sons of the men who sat on one side of the room went to college (most 
of them) in the North. The parents of the students who sat on the other 
side of the room were (largely) nurses, coal miners, teachers, post-office 
employees, railroad porters. The student leaders themselves were the 
products of a vast expansion in Southern Negro college enrollment since 
the late forties—an expansion in which the schools obviously reached far 
beyond the limited middle class. Indeed, it is likely that more lower-class 
Negro children go to college in the South than in the North. And these, 
in largest part, are the ‘new Negroes’ who made the sit-downs possible. 

“As a result of increased enrollments, there have appeared on the 
campuses large numbers of aggressive young men, fiercely hungry for suc- 
cess, for material goods and even fame. . . . They seem equally ready for 
a success story and a morality play, and I have no doubt that the civil 
rights movement is an adventure in which something of both is involved. . . . 

“The limited Negro middle class, itself the product and in many ways 
the bulwark of a segregated society, no longer provides opportunity for 
the increasing number of talented, aggressive young men. . . . Student 
and parental ambitions alike push the young men beyond imitation and 
careerism, and further than the businessmen, the ‘responsible’ leaders, 
would have them go. 

“Many still escape to the North, . . . into the permanent Army,... a 
few still dream of Paris. But . . . many more will decide to stay South. . . . 
For the South is home, and given any sense at all of power or possibility, 
they will stay home and make it livable. . . . 

“At this point they will encounter the politics of their elders, of the 
business and professional men in the meeting room. This is a politics of 
back-door dealing, tough-minded, unidealistic, and sometimes successful. 
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It is a politics of accommodation, but also of shrewd bargaining. The men 
who engage in it are likely to develop a curiously ‘white’ view of the 
Negro masses—that is, to view them as requiring just that paternal watch- 
fulness and that cautious respectable representation which they them- 
selves can provide. This makes them leaders, indeed, without any rank- 
and-file following, men who speak for the Negro community, but who 
rarely speak to it... . 

“The Negro leaders deal for such favors as they can hope for or 
imagine: more money for the Negro high school, fair treatment in the 
petty courts, some new arrangement with the real estate board, the ad- 
mission of a Negro to the police force, etc. All these represent real im- 
provements in the conditions of life in a Southern town. . . . But the 
presupposition of all such bargaining is that the basic pattern of segrega- 
tion will not be altered. . . . 

“To this limited kind of politics, students have no access, nor to the 
court battles as they are waged by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. They are not likely to be satisfied, at any 
rate, with anything short of personal encounter—something always 
eschewed by the older leaders. More than this, they do not know these 
leaders or the NAACP lawyers. Their own parents are hardly ever ac- 
tively involved in politics. And they have inherited a considerable resent- 
ment toward the established middle class and its pretensions, a function 
of the distance the middle class has always insisted upon placing between 
itself and the mass of Negroes. The crucial fact is that the students, poten- 
tially middle class as they may be, do not identify themselves with the 
closely knit bourgeois elite of the Southern Negro world—and especially 
not with its politics.” 

Education, voting, housing and employment are obviously the key areas 
of segregation. “But segregation is also, and at its most common level, a 
system of incidental insult... . 

“Incidental insult is the daily experience of the Negro masses, much 
less so of the middle classes. Businessmen, schoolteachers, lawyers, live 
and work almost entirely in the Negro world. . . . They discover ways to 
avoid many, though by no means all, of the encounters in which insult 
is to be expected. But the people who work in the dozens of menial 
capacities . . . are drawn daily to the white business districts and the 
white suburbs. They ride the buses and search for a cheap place to eat 
downtown; they are in continual contact with white people, and usually 
with white people who are giving orders. 

“So the students who marched downtown to the five-and-dime stores 
came into touch with the Negro masses, and challenged segregation pre- 
cisely where it was most irritating to them. The counters and the streets 
were outside the political arena in which the older leaders operated. But 
the larger number by far of ordinary Negroes were also outside this po- 
litical arena, not active citizens and not even represented. The students 
became their political surrogates and then their political instructors and 
finally (in some cases) their political colleagues. Inevitably, this process 
brought the students into close contact with the best of the preachers, 
who are the real leaders of the Negro masses. And it brought the students 
into the churches, which are the only free forums existing in the Negro 
community. 

“The lead which the students gave resulted in the appearance of new 
forms of political organization among adults. These new organizations are 
centered in the churches. . . . Often considerable numbers of adults will 
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work directly with the students in picketing and in mass demonstrations. 
Out of such organizations, perhaps, will come parents willing to force 
their children’s way into the white schools and eligible voters trained in 
the perversities of Southern law and determined to register. But short of 
such a break with the habits of segregation as the students have initiated, 
such persons will never appear in sufficient numbers to make any real 
difference in Southern life. 

“The membership of these grass-roots organizations is definitely lower 
class. Individual businessmen, lawyers and teachers are of course involved, 
and are often leaders. But the large body of the middle class has held 
aloof, in part because it feels threatened economically, in part because 
both the militancy and the religiosity of the mass movement is alien to 
its style. ... 

“The key factor in the students’ activity is the forward thrust of their 
new self-respect, their desire for equality—and their materialism. All these 
are summed up intellectually in what might be called a civil rights 
ideology. . . . Its goal is one of assimilation into American society and it 
would be blindness not to recognize this. . . . 

“The students have . . . changed the method of this ideology from 
legalism to mass action. . . . The course which the demonstrations have 
taken is a matter of strategy and not ideals. On the other hand, the actual 
practice of nonviolent direct action obviously gives rise to feelings which 
are not merely strategic. This too is a test for the young Negro, an occa- 
sion for heroism, but it is also, simply, an education. 

“The preachers and the theology students are the intellectuals of the 
Negro movement and its most frequent spokesmen. . . . But the precise 
connection between the religious and the political movement is more dif- 
ficult to assess... . 

“What is novel and creative is the appearance in Negro religion and 
the social gospel of a political ideology based on nonviolence and love. 
What is creative, again, is the students’ commitment to direct mass action, 
their disenchantment with legalism. There is no reason to deplore the fact 
that a certain tension exists between these two, between Christian pacifism 
and the civil rights ideology. Tension of this sort has often been historically 
fruitful. At any rate, it is the inevitable result of the coming together of 
the students and the Negro masses.” (“The Politics of the New Negro,” 
Dissent, Summer 1960) 


THE WHITE SOUTH DIVIDED 


A Southern journalist reports in Look. 


“The pertinent question today is not whether there are any white 
‘people of good will’ so much as it is: Under what conditions would the 
white people who normally play leadership roles in the South take positive 
and constructive leadership on the racial question? . . . 

“One of the least understood facts about the South is that there is a 
wider atmosphere of professed acquiescence there than [most] people out- 
side the region realize. . . . Middle- and upper-class Southerners [agree] 
that ‘the Negro’s got to make some progress,’ or ‘something's got to give, 
or ‘someday we've got to integrate the schools.’ . . . Thus, the upper-class 
Southemer distinguishes himself from the lower-class white person— 
whose principal characteristic in the past has always been his overt hatred 
for the Negro. 

“Middle-class whites—ministers, teachers, professionals—say it is not 
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prejudice that holds them back but practicality. ‘There'd be trouble,’ they 
say. What they do not say, and would not admit, is that they are as much 
in bondage as the Negro himself. In the past, when members of this class 
have let their consciences guide them into attempts to change the status 
quo, reprisal has been visited on them just as effectively, if not as vio- 
lently, as it has on the Negro himself.” (“Sit-Downs: The South’s New 
Time Bomb,” Look, July 5, 1960) 


Two Southern liverals report on a divided South. 
The editor of the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer finds a relationship 
between arrogance and impotence. 


“My increasing feeling is that we have not come to spiritual or intellec- 
tual grips with the forces let loose—and let loose at last—in this quarter- 
century. We have talked and written steadily, of course, about our two 
main and often monotonous subjects—industrialization and integration. . . . 

“The great, significant thing that has happened to the South in this 
quarter-century is that the South—not the Negro but the South—has lost 
its understanding of its place and that in the strategy of our history our 
leaders have lost all contact with the understanding of power. Indeed, 
sometimes as I hear it in the oratory of our last substitutes for statesmen, 
the South seems a region which becomes most arrogant as its impotence 
increases. 

“And the task of the South is to grow in greatness as it grows in wealth. 
That task becomes more difficult every day. My own opinion is that it 
becomes impossible in terms of the South described by our politicians. 
They will not even face the fact of the greatest importance in the South. 
It is that the meek have inherited the earth. Or, to say it otherwise, the 
lemmings have taken command. Many Southerners will feel only that the 
torrents have been loosed. 

“What has happened is that those who have been ejected are the un- 
suspected masters of the house of our fathers. The Negroes have greater 
political power in America than the Southern politicians. . . . 

“The least peoples have somehow gained a sense of their own part in 
the possibilities of our age. . .. Everywhere gain and loss have been inter- 
mingled, and anger and eagerness, too. Those who surge forward in hope 
may sink back under the new tyranny of others or the equal tyranny of 
obsolete thinking, obsolete listening, and defunct but still defiant politi- 
cians. ... The hope for all that is left of this century in the South is that 
we may recognize change as the basis for thinking, not sulking.” (“Political 
Arithmetic for the South,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, Summer 1960) 


Mr. Johnson is hopeful but emphasizes the need for immediate 
action. 

“The odds are plainly against the South, and if the region survives as 
more than a mere Beeotia, as an effective participant in American civiliza- 
tion, it will be only by dint of bitter travail, for it contends against itself 
as well as against adverse outward circumstance. . . . 

“Time is running out, and the South must not only lift itself by its own 
bootstraps, but lift suddenly. The problem is what it has always been— 
to raise 30 per cent of the population, now handicapped, to the level of 
the rest, politically, economically, and culturally; the change is that it 
must be done more quickly than most of us had believed was imperatively 


necessary. 
“But to accomplish the feat, the white South must first lift itself to a 
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moral and intellectual level higher than it has ever attained, or than has 
been attained by any dominant race anywhere in the world. It is a formi- 
dable task. It is so formidable that the Southern lower classes—lower, even 
though some have millions and pedigrees of enormous length—have 
shrunk back and renounced it. But the lower classes have always failed in 
every great emergency, so Faubus and Eastland and Talmadge are not of 
any great significance. The men who will count are the saving minority, 
unbroken and unbreakable, men who can respond to a challenge after the 
fashion of sturdy old Pierre-Samuel, the original Du Pont de Nemours. 
In 1816, when a swarm of troubles seemed about to overwhelm the new 
republic, he wrote to his old friend Jefferson: “We are but snails, and we 
have to climb the Andes. By God, we must climb!’ 

“The South will climb. A romantic illusion? Possibly, but a living faith 
at this moment, nevertheless, and one not destroyed by reports from Little 
Rock, or even Poplarville, not shaken when presumably sane men talk of 
interposition, of concurrent majorities, of the compact theory of the Con- 
stitution. For it is precisely by wrestling and overthrowing the giants of 
madness and despair that the thews and sinews of the South will regain 
their old-time power, endowing it with the moral and intellectual vigor 
to become again the great instructor in political philosophy that * was 
when our history as a nation began.” (“To Live and Die in Dixie,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, July 1960) j 


LABOR DIVIDED 


Business Week explains the growing division between Negro and or- 
ganized labor. 


“The split between Negro and labor, on the face of it, stems from a 
difference in emphasis, a choice in priorities. The Negro has only one prior- 
ity—civil rights. Labor includes civil rights as one of many issues and in- 
evitably regards it as a subject for political bargaining on social and eco- 
nomic issues. 

“But the split has even deeper causes. It arises out of the Negro’s declar- 
ation of independence from white leadership and white direction in the 
civil rights fight—the Negro view today is that the whites, in labor or in 
other fields, are unreliable race campaigners when the chips are down, 
and that only the Negro can carry through to race victories.” (“Negro- 
Labor Division Widens,” Business Week, July 9, 1960) 


The only Negro vice-president of the American Federation of Labor— 
Congress of Industrial Organizations explains the recent formation of the 
Negro American Labor Council. 


“The gulf of misunderstanding seems to be widening between the Negro 
community and the labor community. This is an unfortunate develop- 
ment. . . . But the misunderstanding will persist until the liberal and labor 
forces of the nation fully comprehend” that there is a “Civil Rights Revolu- 
tion” in process and that the issues “are bigger and deeper than some anti- 
Negro action by a union here or there. The chief question with which we 
are concerned is the achievement of equality of Negro workers in the 
labor movement and industry. 

“To be sure, this objective cannot be obtained by any piecemeal settle- 
ment of cases of discrimination by trade unions here or there. The realiza- 
tion of this goal will require a major, massive, systematic offensive, on the 
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part of the AFL-CIO executive council and leadership, against the whole 
concept of discrimination and segregation in the labor movement. . . . In 
very truth, without the question of racial discrimination in trade unions 
being kept before the leadership and the membership, nothing is likely to 
be done about it. It is for this reason that the national Negro American 
Labor Council was formed.” 

Some of our liberal brothers “elect to view with alarm practically any 
and all criticisms of the AFL-CIO because of racial discrimination. In this 
respect they assume to speak for Negro trade unionists and Negro workers. 
This is easily understandable. The reason for this situation is that, for 
generations, everybody and anybody who was white has elected to speak 
for the Negro. Few people take the trouble or the time to attempt to find 
out whether the Negro wants to, or should, speak for himself. This attitude 
on the part of some of our liberal and labor friends is an outgrowth of 
the color caste system of our American culture which has given rise to 
certain racial habit systems that provide for the white man speaking for 
the black man. 

“But this civil-rights revolution marks the end of this era of white 
leadership serving as the spokesman of Negro America.” 

The Negro American Labor Council “can give Negro trade unionists a 
sense of unity, both among themselves and with their white brothers. It. . . 
can help the AFL-CIO to cleanse the house of labor of color caste dis- 
crimination and segregation, which will help it win the confidence and 
faith in its declarations of democracy and freedom among the laboring 
masses of Africa and Asia. . . . It is not a labor union. . . . It has no visions 
of becoming a black Federation of Labor. . . .The Negro American Labor 
Council is necessary to achieve greater contact and communication among 
Negro trade unionists for the achievement of their common goals that in- 
volve their fight for equality. 

“It is necessary because the AFL-CIO, though committed to a national 
policy against discrimination and segregation, will not voluntarily move 
toward the implementation of this policy unless it is caused to move, and 
it cannot be caused to move except through an organization which is com- 
mitted to the elimination of discrimination and segregation. . . . 

“We have been asked: “Will the Negro American Labor Council promote 
black nationalism?’ While the Council does not accept black nationalism, 
it recognizes its virtues as well as its vices. What is black nationalism? 

“It is, basically, the Negro’s reaction-behavior pattern to white national- 
ism. . . . It is an expression of fear and frustration, despair and desperation 
on the part of the Negro, with the violence of race hate. It is a bitter outcry 
against the empty and mocking, conservative, liberal, religious and labor, 
white paternalism. It’s a direct, if awkward, expression of belief in the 
simple fact that the salvation of a people must come from within—that our 
friends may help us, but they cannot save us. 

“One of the dangers of black nationalism is that it tends to breed hatred 
against white people merely because they are white, not because they 
have committed some wrong against Negroes. . . . 

“Black nationalism tends to develop into a conspiracy against Negroes 
themselves, by opposing the Negroes’ fight for freedom on the grounds 
that freedom from discrimination and segregation will lead to racial mixing 
and the loss of proper devotion to the black man’s African heritage—which 
is both folly and a fallacy. ... 

“Black nationalism is unsound because it disallows contact between 
the races. Without contact there cannot be communication, and without 
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communication there breed suspicions, doubts, fears and frustrations that 
prevent understanding, confidence and cooperation between Negro and 
white workers. . . . 

“The basic remedy for black nationalism—which can become a danger 
to social peace, as white nationalism is a danger to social peace—is the 
abolition of white nationalism, which expresses itself in lynchings, mob 
law, disenfranchisement, segregation and discrimination. . . . 

“While the Negro American Labor Council rejects black nationalism as 
a doctrine and practice of racial separatism, it recognizes the fact that 
history has placed upon the Negro, and the Negro alone, the basic respon- 
sibility to complete the incompleted Civil War revolution through keeping 
the fires of freedom burning in the Civil Rights revolution. It is well-nigh 
axiomatic that only he who wears the shoe can feel the pinch. 

“Only the Negro, who feels the sting and humiliation of racial discrim- 
ination and segregation, can be depended upon uncompromisingly to fight 
in labor unions, government, industry, the church, and schools.” (Address, 
Fifty-first Annual Convention, National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, St. Paul, Minn., June 24, 1960) 


A NEW MOOD 


Three leaders of the integration movement look ahead. 
The national chairman of the Congress of Racial Equality: 


“The sit-in created the opportunity for every citizen, white and Negro, 
to participate meaningfully on an individual level in a constructive protest 
against discrimination at the lunch counter. Our goal now is to translate 
this constructive protest in wider areas. . .. We must devise modifications 
of the concept of direct nonviolent action for the unexplored areas of 
voter registration, education, housing and employment.” (Address, CORE 
convention, June 29, 1960) 


A Methodist minister, expelled from Vanderbilt University’s Divinity 
School because of his participation in sit-ins: 


“There is no doubt that the sit-ins will continue and will spread. They 
will be extended to more communities throughout the nation and they 
will be broadened to include far more than the original objectives. . . . The 
talking period [in race relations] is over. The movement is saying clearly 
that there can be no doling out of freedom in a patronizing way by the 
white man to the Negro. Decisions that effect the Negro must be made 
with him and by him.” (Address, Fisk University Race Relations Institute, 
June 21, 1960) 


The chief counsel of the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund: 


“This isn’t just a question of a hamburger or a cup of coffee, and both 
sides know it. You can get just as good hamburgers in a Jim Crow greasy 
spoon as you can in the five-and-dime, and most of these kids don’t even 
drink coffee yet. What they’re protesting is the whole rotten mess. They 
are demanding nothing less than the end of segregation in the South. 
They’re tired of having only 6 per cent of the Negro children in integrated 
schools six years after the Supreme Court decision. They're tired of being 
denied the right to vote in the South, and they’re tired of not being able to 
find decent jobs in Chicago or decent housing in New York.” (Address, Fisk 
University Race Relations Institute, June 24, 1960) 
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THE MASS MEDIA 


Sea RS BENS RR 
THE SOUTHERN PRESS ON RACE 


How do Southern newspapers deal with racial stories? A professor of 
journalism at the University of North Carolina analyzes the handling of 
eight stories by five major Southern dailies, a Negro weekly, and The New 
York Times. 


“It is obvious to even the casual reader of Southern newspapers that a 
great amount of space is being given to racial news. Racial conflict still gets 
greater coverage than racial cooperation, for both newspapers and their 
readers still consider conflict more newsworthy and more readable than 
lack of conflict. 

“Southern newspapers are also giving more attention to Negro news, 
even news that is not based upon conflict. Many of the papers segregate 
their Negro news by placing it all on one page; others use Negro news 
wherever it fits into the newspaper's various departments.” 

Some conclusions: 

“1. Southern newspapers generally are doing a conscientious, thorough, 
and predominantly fair job of reporting racial news. They are conforming 
more closely to the accepted standards of good journalism than the atmo- 
sphere of the times or the charges of their critics would indicate. 

“2. Chief source of the news is the wire services, with some slight effort 
to add local interviews or tie-ins, when pertinent. News may be made more 
or less sensational, given more or less slant, by the way wire service stories 
are cut or by the headlines placed above them. 

“3. The editorial bias of a paper is more likely to be revealed in the use 
or non-use of certain interpretive or color side stories than in the handling 
of an important event. 

“4, By-line stories of a newspaper's Washington correspondent or of a 
local reporter sent to cover a nearby racial news event are more likely to 
show bias than the principal story from the wire services. 

“5. A story of racial news may be pushed out of place by an important 
local story,” such as a State legislative session or the Kentucky Derby. 

“6. Southern newspapers are not taking advantage of their opportunity 
to secure color and human interest stories in addition to the principal 
stories of an event from the wire services. 

“7. Display of Negro news, use of Negro pictures, and attitudes toward 
Negroes as sources of news vary widely among Southern newspapers. 

“8. Attentive reading of Negro newspapers in the South would give 
Southern readers a very different conception of Negro attitudes, emotions, 
and points of view. 

“9. Southern newspapers are still unaware of the effect some of their 
racial stories may have on readers in other countries. 

“10. Southern newspapers are doing a better job in giving their readers 
the facts about racial events than in revealing their meaning and inter- 
preting the points of view of the people involved.” (Racial Crisis and the 
Press. Available through Readers Service) 
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HUMAN VALUES IN THE SLUMS 


The president of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, a member of the New York City Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, argues that destruction of existing slum buildings does not, and 
probably should not, transform residents into middle-class households. 


“We speak of slum eradication and ridding the city of all slums in 
a decade. Seldom do we pause to consider the human elements in the 
rise, development and perpetuation of slums or the human costs of their 
clearance. Thus, emphasis is placed upon the buildings in the slums and 
little attention is paid to the people who inhabit them or the reaction of 
the rest of the population to these people. . . . 

“Slum occupancy—an inevitable first step in urbanization of most new- 
comers [in the past~has become] a permanent identification for most urban 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans and Indians, as well as a large proportion 
of Puerto Ricans.” Thus nonwhite families are forced to remain in slums 
and blighted areas regardless of their aspirations, values, achievements, 
or behavior patterns. 

“In a middle-class-oriented society, slums serve an important role. By 
housing the most obvious of the deviants as well as the disadvantaged, the 
discouraged, and most individuals identified with groups marked for dis- 
crimination regardless of individual characteristics, they solace those whose 
values dominate the social order. Many are able to talk impersonally about 
‘the poor unfortunates’ or damn the ‘brutes.’ Others identify delinquency 
with certain ethnic or geographic origins and enjoy a double dividend of 
racial superiority and social irresponsibility. . . . 

“Middle-class families and low-income families with middle-class orien- 
tation are running away from households with social problems and deviant 
behavior. And this cuts across racial lines. In the private housing sector, 
whites resent and flee from some other whites as well as from Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans; and in public housing, whites and 
nonwhites resent and flee from some nonwhites. In those few instances 
where they have the opportunity, middle-class Negroes move away from 
whites, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans as well as from other Ne- 
groes whose values and patterns of living are incompatible with middle- 
class standards. 

“Revitalizing cities is more than a real-estate operation. It involves reach- 
ing and assisting the residents of slums and blighted areas, learning more 
about them and society’s attitudes toward them in the process. In doing 
so, we will doubtless come to appreciate that some of their values— 
although strikingly different from those of the dominant groups in our 
society—are not only utilitarian but worthy of emulation. Many of their 
patterns of behavior, while unacceptable to the majority, may well be 
compatible with successful urban living; others will require modification. 
To the degree that society discovers how to encourage these adjustments, 
it will develop tools to arrest the spread of blight and accelerate urban 
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renewal, ... Without a co-ordinated program for human rehabilitation and 
a re-examination of the human values of urban life, demolition of slums 
will probably result in greater dispersal of blight. 

“Most social scientists, writers, teachers, and social workers, as well as 
public officials, belong to the middle class and frequently assume, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, that . . . only middle-class-oriented families can make an 
effective adaptation to urban life. . . . [But] we shall not quickly create a 
vast number of households with middle-class values out of people who 
have long been neglected, misunderstood, and discriminated against. . . . 

“Cities, by definition, are cosmopolitan areas composed of a diversity of 
economic and social classes. . . . If American cities are to be healthy, their 
inhabitants must have the tolerance of difference that urban life implies. 
Should we fail to give substance to such tolerance, current investments 
to renew our cities will prove to be most unproductive. And perhaps they 
should fail, for unless the human values of urban life are recognized and 
stressed, the city has no raison d’étre.” (“Human Values of Urban Life,” 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, May 1960) 


HUMAN VALUES IN PLANNING 


The dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law School urges more 
political responsibility in town and city planning. 


No plan can actually be neutral in terms of the values it serves or fails 
to serve. Thus if a master plan ignores the elements of land use configura- 
tion which conduce to racial segregation and ghettos, it will perpetuate 
existing conditions and practices of inequality. “The effect of acreage 
zoning (or shall I say Ivy League Socialism?), for example, is to deny 
people of very limited means access to some of the most physically desir- 
able parts of the urban land area.” 

If a plan is to be properly related to human values, those values must 
be adequately articulated and the value judgments must be made by 
politically responsible organs of government before the plan is begun. The 
role of planners.and planning commissions is not to by-pass representative 
policy-making bodies on the ground that they are political, but to assist 
them by assembling and analyzing relevant data and by projecting the 
implications of ideas under consideration. (“Planning for the Realization 
of Human Values,” Address, National Planning Conference, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Miami Beach, May 23, 1960) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CITY 


A professor of architecture at Columbia University sees a need to con- 
centrate on cities as centers and centers within cities. 


“For the first time in Western history, it is seriously being argued that 
the city itself is no longer viable . . . [that it is] simply destined to dissolve, 
distributing its amenities in a thin even film of suburban houses, shopping 
centers, and country day schools across the countryside. 

“All this is vulgar nonsense. . . . [It] is premised upon the supposition 
that a mere technology of telecommunications can become a substitute for 
that concentration of social and cultural forces which is so unique to the 
city and so essential to civilization. When, here in New York, we speak 
of financial centers, garment centers, publishing centers, or when we refer 
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to Detroit as the center of one industry or Hollywood of another, we are 
dealing not in metaphor but in the most concrete of social realities. Such 
centers are unique; there is no technological substitute for their germinal 
powers, Personal, face-to-face contact; daily friction and exposure to ideas; 
continual cross-fertilization from various elements in a given field—these 
are the essential properties of the center. 

“The center, in other words, cannot be decentralized. Modern tech- 
nology may permit remote control of this or that phase of production. 
Modern transport and communication may make it possible for one national 
center to control a national industry. But the directing urban center is no 
more susceptible of subdivision and decentralization across the countryside 
than would be the human brain over the nervous system. . . . 

“In so far as the future of the city is the subject of any responsible 
thinking at all, this thinking seems to be dominated by a kind of mad lais- 
sez-faire-ism. Subjected to a whole set of anarchic and destructive forces, 
the city is expected to prove itself, medieval style, in a kind of trial by fire 
and water. If it survives . . . well and good; if it succumbs, good riddance. 
This preposterous attitude permits the subsidy of all sorts of forces hostile 
to the city and yet forbids any defensive response. . . . 

“A part of our dilemma is no doubt due to our basic misconception of 
the function of a street, our persistent inability to see the difference between 
the street and the road... . A road, properly speaking, is for moving people 
and goods from where they are to where they want to get, while a street, 
properly speaking, is for people who are already where they want to be. 
Thus a road can be indefinitely widened or extended. Since transport is 
its only function, it can be designed to accept any type of vehicle in any 
quantity, moving at—relatively speaking—any rate of speed. But a city 
street has the incomparably more delicate task of facilitating and encour- 
aging commerce and social intercourse. To do this successfully, it must be 
designed for the pedestrian, kept to his scale in time and space. . .. Without 
the social street, the social center cannot function. It is not the buildings 
but the spaces between them which constitute the essential urban tissue. . . . 

“The huge mass of the Empire State Building is hermetically sealed 
against the pedestrian—no one without compelling business would ever 
dream of entering it—while the Plaza at Rockefeller Center pulls pedes- 
trians like a lodestone [and has become the center of life in mid-Manhat- 
tan]. The dramatic difference in these two [contemporary] projects lies in 
the very ancient device of grouping buildings around a hollow, traffic- 
free pedestrian square. 

“Fortunately, the lesson of the Center has not gone entirely unobserved. 
Other efforts at the reconstitution of new urban nuclei are beginning to 
appear. Of these, architect Victor Gruen’s proposal for the downtown 
center of Fort Worth is by far the most comprehensive and farsighted. . . . 
It proposed, among many things, to solve the traffic problem by excluding 
all private cars from the central city streets which were to be converted 
into landscaped pedestrian malls. It proposed to establish a ring of parking 
facilities and suburban bus stations around the periphery of the central 
business district; and the connection of these to the center by means of a 
dense network of shuttle buses. 

“Thanks to the National Housing Act of 1949 (and its broadened provi- 
sions in subsequent years) we begin to have the means, if not yet the 
policy, for urban renewal. So we may expect more projects along the 
lines of the Fort Worth plan. So far, however, many of these urban renewal 
projects seem, to me at least, to be merely clusters of upper-class apart- 
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ment houses. Even where these projects are not touched with scandal or 
the suspicion of profiteering, there must be grave doubts about the wisdom 
of clearing slums only to replace them with luxury housing. This pattern of 
giant towers standing in landscaped deserts is class architecture of the 
most blatant sort. It is also basically anti-urban in its philosophy. . . . For 
it is always multiplicity and variety of use and tenancy which make for 
truly cosmopolitan experience. 

“Larger in scale and more complex in scope are such urban redevelop- 
ment projects as that for Lincoln Center in New York. Although this devel- 
opment promises to replace a lot of shabby old buildings with a cluster of 
bright new ones, many planners are seriously questioning the wisdom of 
concentrating all these theaters and concert halls into one comparatively 
small area. Aside from the easily imagined traffic jams at curtain time and 
the wasteland emptiness at other times, there is the fundamental question 
as to whether or not effective ‘cultural centers’ can actually be built in so 
arbitrary and simplicistic a fashion. Perhaps these new facilities might 
better have been fitted into the Times Square theater district; or perhaps 
they should have been strategically placed around the city to serve as the 
nuclei of new urban regeneration. The very fact that such questions are 
raised shows the complexity of the problems which face us, once the de- 
cision to rebuild the city is made. 

“Clearly, what we require is a national policy toward the city. Such a 
policy must obviously be broad enough to regulate the relationship be- 
tween the central city and its suburbs and hinterland. One of the first ob- 
jectives would be to preserve the special social and physical characteristics 
of each of these districts. It will not be enough to rehabilitate the central 
city by itself; the mindless squalor which today surrounds and isolates 
it must also be cleaned up.” (“In Defense of the City,” Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, May 1960) 


HOW COMMUTERS CAN HAVE TRAINS 


A professor of transportation at Northwestern University School of Busi- 
ness proposes two reforms to save commuter railroads, based on his studies 
in the U.S. and in Europe. 


“Big cities need co-ordinated railroads quite as much as co-ordinated 
highways and air and water transport. 

“A fact too often overlooked . . . is that efficient movement of freight 
within and across the urban area is just as important as efficient movement 
of passengers. Hence, any future planning for railroad commuter services 
and other passenger services should aim at maximum utilization of tracks, 
equipment, and other facilities by both freight and passenger trains.” 

A necessary step is elimination of “stub-end” terminal stations, so that 
trains can “move freely through the central city, making stops at a series 
of convenient platform stations instead of forcing all passengers to enter 
and leave all trains at a single, congested, downtown location.” Stub-end 
terminals afflict Chicago, which has five, Los Angeles, the San Francisco 
Bay cities, Boston, Philadelphia~-Camden, and New York, where all rail- 
roads from New Jersey except the Pennsylvania terminate on the west bank 
of the Hudson River. 

Through stations can handle at least four times as many trains per track 
per hour as terminals and need no switching facilities. Their virtues are ob- 
vious where they exist in the U.S. and abroad. A coordinated metropoli- 
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tan track system would not only make passenger traffic more convenient 
and efficient, but reduce the need for miles of extra freight track. 

Another improvement with major consequences would be replacement 
of the obsolete rail electrification system still used in this country—1500- 
volt direct current, which requires high-tension transmission lines parallel 
to the rights of way and costly substations with transformers and rectifiers 
every four to eight miles. 

A postwar French development, the 25,000-volt alternating current 
trolley system, provides almost maintenance-free operation at speeds up 
to 205 miles per hour. Power can be fed into the system directly from 
the public utility grid, without costly installations, every thirty to fifty 
miles. This system is being adopted in Britain, Russia, Turkey, Portugal, 
India, China, and Japan. (“How Commuters Can Have Their Trains,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, May 1960) 


MILITARY HOARDING OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Lofton is an editorial writer for the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


“The modern menace to wilderness America . . . derives not alone from 
simple human pressure for living and producing space, but from changed 
land use unrelated to consumer requirements. A major agency of this 
change is the military establishment, which is not noted for its devotion to 
conservation. Since 1937 the total amount of land held by the armed forces 
has expanded from 3 million acres to some 31.3 million acres, an increase 
of more than 1,000 per cent. In the past twenty years the average annual 
increase in military land use has been greater than the one million addi- 
tional acres now being diverted each year to industrial and residential 
purposes. 

“Not all this expansion in military land use was the result of wartime 
mobilization. Between 1944 and 1959 military land holdings rose by 11 
million acres. As late as 1955, when Congress called a temporary halt to 
the trend, the armed services were taking over land at the rate of 50,000 
acres a week. Today, within the forty-eight contiguous states, the services 
control a domain as large as the state of Virginia. And there are unmistak- 
able signs that they would like to make it much larger. 

“An important reason for expansion of military real estate, aside from 
the long-range growth of the armed forces, has been the increasing em- 
phasis on air warfare with nuclear weapons. . . . As military craft evolve 
into nuclear rockets and space ships, the use of the skies and the land by 
mechanical birds will become still more intrusive. Demands for testing 
sites, such as that at Cape Canaveral, and for launching sites for opera- 
tional missiles, are likely to multiply. . . . 

“The effect of military flight on wilderness areas and their wild residents 
is becoming evident. Although the Air Force has existed as a separate 
service for only twelve years, it already controls more land in the conti- 
nental United States (Alaska excluded) than the total allocated for all 
wildlife refuges. Yet the Air Force has shown on several occasions in recent 
years that it covets the limited space set aside for hard-pressed birds and 
animals. .. . 

“Doubts were cast on the genuiness of the military land hunger when an 
Air Force Board of Inquiry disclosed that, of 14.4 million acres held by 
the Air Force on October 9, 1957, 5.7 million acres were, in fact, in excess 
of that service’s current and long-range needs. . . . 
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“As a result of the exertions of [Congressman] Engle and his committee, 
Congress in 1958 passed a law requiring Congressional approval of any 
withdrawal for military use of more than 5,000 acres of public land. . . . 

“The Engle Act has produced a marked improvement in the attitude of 
the services toward their stewardship over Federal lands. But the new 
statute, constructive though it is, leaves considerable latitude for capri- 
cious military pre-emptions of Federal land. Its requirement of Congres- 
sional approval for withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres applies only to 
‘public lands,’ a distinctive term which embraces those limited areas put 
within the public domain by specific act of Congress, and those much more 
extensive areas to which the United States holds title as a consequence of 
cession by international agreement or treaty. But ‘public lands’ do not in- 
clude those federally owned tracts acquired by purchase, condemnation 
or as gifts. These ‘acquired lands’—consisting of some 50 million acres 
and including many of the wildlife refuges of the East—are not covered by 
the provisions of the Engle Act... . 

“Without the leverage of a Congressional hearing, opponents of military 
inroads on wildlife and park preserves would be hard put to find out 
whether the Air Force and other services have improved the machinery 
for determining their land needs. . . 

“By extending to ‘acquired lands’ the necessity of legislative approval 
for changes in the status of large tracts, Congress could provide protection 
to many significant areas not covered by the Engle Act. But such an 
amendment (not yet introduced by anyone) is only one of several essential 
statutory safeguards if the natural landscape is to be maintained undis- 
turbed in a few places for the quiet enjoyment of space age citizens. An- 
other measure is the Wilderness Bill which would preserve in their pri- 
meval state certain undeveloped areas of Federal land (about 2 per cent 
of the total), including qualifying wildlife refuges. . . . A third key item of 
legislation is the National Seashore Bill (two versions were offered in the 
last Congress) which would authorize the National Government to acquire 
a few of the rapidly disappearing sections of uninhabited ocean front for 
public enjoyment. . . . 

“Americans should realize that existing and proposed conservation pro- 
grams represent little more than a holding action in the effort to perpetuate 
the natural America of the past. Present Federal waterfowl refuges con- 
stitute but a minimal national attempt to compensate for the 120 million 
acres of former waterfowl habitat already appropriated by agriculture and 
industry before the conservation system was well started. . . . By the end 
of the century, according to Winthrop Rockefeller, . . . the United States 
will need forty times the land now set aside for the national parks and 
scenic areas. The present trend offers little hope of attaining the goal.” 
(“Military Sites vs. Public Parks,” The New Leader, June 27, 1960) 


THE SQUATTER MENACE 


A former New York State Rent Administrator, now visiting professor 
of housing at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, isolates a growing 
menace to progress in the underdeveloped nations. 


“Failure to grapple with the land and housing problems in rural and 
urban areas is offering a threat not only to family health and welfare but 
to political stability as well. The proportion of rural and urban squatting 
in Venezuela is about 60 per cent and in Caracas it is 35 per cent of the 
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population. In the mountains overlooking the capital, people live in shacks 
made of cardboard, old boxes, tin and scrap, and without the most ele- 
mentary sanitary facilities. In the rural areas of Venezuela the thatched 
roofs are a breeding place for vermin and one of the major causes of 
disease and death. 

“The situation is as bad elsewhere in the world. In Ankara, Turkey, for 
example, the squatting population is about 45 per cent; in Karachi, Paki- 
stan, 33 per cent; in Manila, 20 per cent; in Hong Kong, 18 per cent. 

“With urbanization and migration at their beginnings, illegal expropria- 
tions of land pose a dangerous threat to democratic institutions. Squatters 
have herded into the national capitals and other political nerve centers. 
They have frequently organized to resist displacement by political pres- 
sures where possible and by force if necessary. Squatting is frustrating 
proper city growth and fostering a growing cynicism toward property 
rights and a disrespect for law. 

“With a proper program the seeds of discontent that lurk beneath the 
squatter’s hovel could be turned into a harvest of goodwill and hope. That 
one postwar democracy after another has recently fallen has been at least 
partly due to the fact that government policy (including our own) has 
tended to echo broad democratic generalizations without providing the 
essential roots out of which democratic institutions grow. 

“The earliest exercises of government power are occurring in the fields 
of land, housing and city planning. Here the political patterns are being 
set for property rights and for the evolving relationships between govern- 
ment and property and between the family and the political institutions. 
Out of the need for protecting the right to land and a decent house will 
come the necessity for respecting each other's rights, respect for contract, 
courts and the rule of precedent. 

“In most cases there is enough urban land to accommodate the new- 
comers. Most of the local materials can be utilized too. What is needed 
mainly is the development of know-how, organization, training, finance, 
land policy and some direct assistance with materials. 

“With a relatively small outlay and some imagination we can make a 
major contribution not only to the welfare of these people but to the 
identification and reinforcement of the principles which all democratic 
people should share.” (Letter to The New York Times, July 12, 1960) 


THE MOBILE TENTH 


A research and planning consultant of the Mobile Homes Research 
Foundation complains of a “very serious shortage” of parks for America’s 
1,250,000 mobile homes. 


“Over the past two years, the mobile home industry has accounted for 
more than one out of ten new housing starts.” With some three and one- 
half million Americans already living on wheels, “the industry expects to 
add upwards of 150,000 new units to the existing supply during 1960. 
These figures should indicate something of the problem. . . . 

“A place for this new housing product . . . must and will be found. . . . 
If the planning profession is not equal to this challenge, the pattern of 
the years past will undoubtedly be repeated, with the uncontrolled, un- 
regulated, and largely undesirable growth of mobile home parks in areas 
unsuited for residential use.” (Address, National Planning Conference, 
American Society of Planning Officials, Miami Beach, May 24, 1960) 
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A LIFE FOR THE AGED 
ET TIRE es NG SHI 


A PROPOSAL 


The Democratic Senator from Michigan introduces a bill establishing a 
United States Office of Aging. 


“There are now 16 million Americans over age 65, and 20 million will be 
over 65 just fifteen years from now. We are faced with a population explo- 
sion at the far end of life’s cycle. . . . 

“What objectives should the nation seek for and with its senior citizens? 
... Right now, we are without a central core of direction and coordination 
in this field. The U.S. Office of Aging would constitute that core. . 
Someone has to have full-time responsibility, backed by professional knowl- 
edge and ability and the strong desire to represent effectively in the Fed- 
eral Government a group now buffeted about from agency to agency in 
fragmented fashion.” 

The functions of the new agency: 

“It would serve as a federal clearing-house for information from all the 
public and private groups which concern themselves with the problems of 
the elderly. 

“It would stimulate programs for the elderly on the federal, state, and 
local levels and would assist the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make recommendations in this field. 

“It would promote research and demonstration projects, such as senior 
centers, counseling programs, and studies of what social, recreational, 
and training programs and facilities are needed in the field. 

“It would make possible the coordination of the many isolated programs 
for the elderly now being carried on by such independent agencies as the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Housing and Home Finance Agency. . . . 

“It would provide stimulation, guidance and assistance to states and lo- 
calities, to organizations and groups working in the field of aging through 
technical, professional advice and conferences. 

“It would administer grants to public and nonprofit groups to establish 
and evaluate demonstration programs of various kinds to enlarge the civic 
contributions of our senior citizens and to enhance their personal growth. 

“It would identify unmet needs and formulate plans for dealing with 
them. 

“It could work with industry, labor, farm and other groups for greater 
utilization of the potentials of older citizens.” 

The new agency would help achieve the following objectives for the 
aged: 

“1) An adequate income. 2) The best possible physical and mental 
health. 3) Suitable housing. 4) Full restorative services. 5) Equal oppor- 
tunity to employment. 6) Retirement in health, honor, and dignity. 7) 
Pursuit of meaningful activity. 8) Efficient community services when 
needed. 9) Immediate benefit from proven research knowledge. 10) Free- 
dom, independence, and the free exercise of individual initiative.” (Speech, 
U.S. Senate, Congressional Record, July 1, 1960) 
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RESPONSIBILITY IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


A journalist with long experience in Washington proposes reforming 
the office of the Presidency. 

“The President's difficulty is to find the sort of organization that can 
facilitate his governing competently without his being overwhelmed by 
the tremendous apparatus at his command, and at the same time to main- 
tain his role of moral spokesman for the nation. 

“His own White House organization has grown in step with the growth 
of the government, but the sheer size of his own immediate organization 
has not enabled the President to cope with the size of the government as 
a whole. On the contrary, the growth of the White House organization has 
promoted the spread of corruption. . . . 

“The shift of power [from city and state governments to the Federal] 
has merely shifted the focus of corruption. The rot of tHe state legislatures 
is the rot of Washington. The power that was abused in Wall Street is 
abused also in Washington. As the personification of general power, the 
President is caught with the task of safeguarding the power from the kind 
of sordid misuse which the muckrakers found scattered around the 
country. 

“The President is pinched in a moral scissors. One blade is the moral 
obligation for the honest conduct of the public business. The other blade 
is the moral obligation to stand by one’s friends and associates. The scissors 
cut at the modern Presidents more sharply than they did at most of the 
Presidents of the past. The shift of power forces the modern President to 
rely on many more associates and subordinates in carrying out his respon- 
sibilities than were dreamed of when our parents were young... . 

“The opportunity is at hand for a partial step toward the establishment 
of a system of government in which the legislative branch would be di- 
rectly responsible for administrative activities within the government. Let 
the President retain his powers as the Chief Executive and the central 
figure supervising the functions of the Cabinet departments and other 
policy-making agencies. At the same time let Congress attach the com- 
missions, the independent regulatory agencies, to itself, and expand from 
its historic condition as simply a legislature into a legislature with admin- 
istrative duties. There are precedents for it. The Library of Congress, the 
Government Printing Office, and the General Accounting Office are satel- 
lites of Congress and not of the White House. 

“The foremost advantage in attaching the commissions to Congress, and 
elevating the Speaker of the House of Representatives or the President of 
the Senate into chief secretary . . . of these regulatory agencies, is that at 
last the responsibility of those offices would be precisely fixed. . . . 

“The lifting of the veil of secrecy from the White House is one of three 
political actions which should help Presidents to protect themselves from 
betrayal by favoritism and even corruption. The other two actions are (first) 
to reduce the number of personnel in the White House and in the Executive 
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Office; and (second) to reassemble the agencies of the executive branch 
into the domains of the various Cabinet departments. 

“Now there are at least thirty agencies floating freely in space. They 
are universes self-contained. These petty autonomies, aside from the inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions among them which should be attached 
to Congress, could be made at home within the agencies that are directly 
responsible to the President. . . . 

“Responsibility in government destroys corruption. The goals of ending 
secrecy, slimming down the White House organization, turning the regu- 
latory commissions over to Congress, and returning to the principle of 
government through departments instead of unattached agencies all have 
one purpose. The purpose is to establish the responsibility for good govern- 
ment in Washington. . . . 

“The American President is a prisoner of the number and prerogatives 
of his assistants. His personality is stifled, and his moral leadership is filtered 
through the Lilliputians who surround him. His office has been corruptly 
tainted on occasion because his position is weak, and for years his sub- 
ordinates have taken advantage of that weakness. Responsibility falls upon 
him, but he has lost control over the carrying out of his responsibilities.” 
(Men of Good Intentions) 


THE HEADLESS FOURTH BRANCH 


A professor of political science at the University of California urges 
abolishing independent regulatory agencies. 


“Administration is not something apart from politics but an integral part 
of a unified, if complex, political process. Unless politics is recognized as 
essential and ineradicable in the total administrative process, we run the 
risk of creating a politically sterile bureaucracy responsible not to the 
President and the people but to special interests which know what they 
want and how to get it. ... 

“A good example of all this can be seen in the so-called independent 
regulatory commissions. In establishing these agencies, Congress has sought 
to immunize them from politics. This it has done by placing them outside 
the executive establishment. . . . 

“Theoretically, this attempt at political immunization is justified on the 
ground that the commissions have not only administrative or executive 
duties but also legislative and judicial responsibilities as well. But this, it 
seems to me, should argue for more, not less, political responsibility. . . . 
Too often, the so-called independent commissions appear to be agencies 
not of the public, but of the powerful interest groups they are appointed 
to regulate.” Pressure politics is as much a part of the administrative as 
of the legislative process. It can be minimized if not wholly eliminated 
from courts, but independent commissions are not courts of law. 

“Why should not President Eisenhower, or the new President who takes 
office in 1961, order a searching investigation of the feasibility of reorgan- 
izing or abolishing most of the independent commissions? Their present 
functions could be transferred to appropriate executive departments and 
to one or more central administrative courts of broad jurisdiction. . . . 

“Only along some such lines can we end the evils of the present system 
and restore some measure of political leadership and responsibility to this 
headless fourth branch of government.” (“A Case for Scuttling Regulatory 
Agencies,” Washington Post, May 1, 1960) 
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GOVERNMENT BY CONDITION 


A private business may offer employment, goods, or services subject 
to almost any condition that is not forbidden by law. But is it legitimate 
for a Federal agency to deny welfare benefits to members of certain political 
groups, or refuse to purchase from:manufacturers who discriminate on the 
basis of race or religion? May a state university reject students who refuse 
to bear arms, or may a licensing bureau require applicants to sign away 
the right to a hearing? May city authorities limit access to streets or parks 
to restrict public speaking? According to a “note” by student editors of the 
Harvard Law Review the basis of the doctrine of “unconstitutional condi- 
tions” has never been adequately formulated. 


“The rapid rise in the number of government regulatory and welfare 
programs, coupled with the multiplication of government contracts... 
[affords] the government countless new opportunities to bargain for the 
surrender of constitutional rights. The potential erosion of fundamental 
liberties through the use of this bargaining technique has prompted the 
development of the doctrine of ‘unconstitutional conditions.’ ” 

The most significant ground for invalidating a condition has been its 
“irrelevancy to the attainment of the governmental objectives involved in 
the extension of the benefit.” But courts and commentators have failed so 
far to refute the argument that has long appealed to legislators: if the 
government may withhold a benefit without giving a reason, it may with- 
hold or revoke it because of an individual’s refusal to surrender his con- 
stitutional rights, As a corollary, the recipient is not deprived of a right 
since he is free to reject the benefit. 

Careful examination of this superficially compelling logic reveals two 
fallacies. “First, the power to impose conditions is not a lesser part of the 
greater power to withhold, but instead is a distinct exercise of power 
which must find its own justification. . . . Second, the power to withhold 
or revoke is not arbitrary. . . . In any case where the government confers 
advantages on some, it must justify their denial to others by reference to a 
constitutionally recognized reason.” 

In the area of regulation, the government may withhold licenses, issue 
them with conditions, and revoke them. These alternative instruments for 
controlling conduct are valid only when they serve to protect those social 
interests and achieve those objectives which justify the exercise of the 
regulatory power. 

Welfare benefits may be withheld altogether, with no justification. But 
granting them subject to conditions “is either an assertion of the power 
to govern the lives of beneficiaries” or dual-purpose use of the spending 
power which, constitutionally, must be justifiably related to the purpose 
of the expenditure. To require a beneficiary to refrain from exercising 
a constitutional right is to make exercise of the right tantamount to 
a crime. 

It is dangerous to look upon government in the role of a contractor as 
comparable to a private individual. Individuals may deal with whom they 
choose, on conditions of their choice. But government may contract for 
goods and services solely to attain constitutional objectives. Conditions 
are legitimate only when “necessary to secure the legitimate objectives of 
the contract, ensure its effective use, or protect society from the potential 
harm which may result from the contractual relationship.” (“Unconstitu- 
tional Conditions,” Harvard Law Review, June 1960) 
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FEDERAL TAXING FOR LOCAL SPENDING 


The Democratic Senator from Pennsylvania proposes a new approach 
to federalism, with more taxes raised nationally even if the spending is 
handled locally. 


State and local governments have tripled both their revenues and their 
indebtedness since 1946, while Federal revenues have risen 74 per cent 
and debt 5 per cent. Many units of local government have already reached 
the practical limit of their tax resources. Others will reach it long before 
they can, unaided, meet public needs. 

The property tax, which still supplies seven-eighths of local revenues, 
“was perhaps well suited to colonial America when almost all wealth 
was in real property and most income came from the land. . . . Today only 
a fraction of total wealth is represented by equities in real property. A 
poor man or a middle-class suburbanite, it is true, may have all his accu- 
mulated wealth in his mortgaged home. . . . While the rich man pays local 
property taxes on what may be a tiny fraction of his accumulated wealth, 
the average-income man pays on what may be two to ten or more times 
his accumulated wealth. As it affects individuals, a more inequitable tax 
system could hardly be devised. And because the property tax is thus 
inversely related to ability to pay, its limit is reached early.” 

The only other major local revenue sources are the wage tax, which is 
levied upon the entire income of the wage earner, and the sales tax, which 
is not only regressive but also “ill-suited for local application because of 
competition between city and suburban merchants.” 

Every state by now has recognized the limits of local taxation and is 
providing state money for the provision of local services. In some states, 
more than half the state budget consists of local grants. Yet over half of 
all state tax revenue comes from sales and excise taxes, which are 
regressive. 

“The competition among states to get and keep industry within their 
boundaries is so keen . . . that no state dares shift the burden to pro- 
gressive taxes. . . . I personally doubt that industry would flee wholesale 
from a state that raised its business or individual income taxes, but it can 
certainly threaten to—and ordinarily the threat suffices. Certainly the 
chance of getting new industry is adversely affected if a state develops 
the reputation of having an adverse ‘business climate.’ So state govern- 
ments, like local governments, are putting greater and greater loads upon 
limited, regressive, and inequitable tax structures. 

“The Federal tax system, by contrast, is well adapted to a modern 
industrial economy. Its corporate and individual income taxes seek out 
the main earning streams of the economy, wherever they happen to be 
located. General Motors could conceivably flee from Michigan . . . but it 
cannot flee the United States. .. . And the Federal tax system makes no 
distinction between income invested in property” and the stocks, bonds, and 
other intangibles which represent most of the country’s wealth. 

It follows automatically, then, that the Federal tax system should be 
used to an increasing degree to finance state and local services. 

Where decision-making can best be made at the local level and national 
uniformity is not essential, administration of programs should, “to the 
maximum extent, remain local. . . . The essential point in constructing our 
new federalism . . . is to look separately at taxing and spending. . . . The 
Swiss system, whereby all taxes are, I believe, collected centrally and 
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then shared among all levels of government, deserves our careful study.” 

Is there no alternative? “Cannot Federal tax sources be relinquished to 
the states to permit them to finance the functions themselves? As a former 
mayor [of Philadelphia], I can testify that the organized mayors and the 
organized governors never ask for Federal aid until they have first de- 
manded that the Federal Government ‘returmm’ tax sources which it has 
‘usurped’ so that the states can take care of themselves.” The utter failure 
of recent efforts by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee created 
for this express purpose “should be enough to persuade discerning people 
that it can’t be done.” 

Federally financed, locally administered projects are not new. But they 
are not openly acknowledged. “Thus, we disguised our 1958 education 
act as the National Defense Education Act. Similarly, when the Federal 
Government took over a 90 per cent share of the cost of our major high- 
ways, it was also in the guise of national defense—even though the Defense 
Department just now found out that the bridges on the new highways will 
not clear its military vehicles. . . . The airport act, the stream pollution 
control act, the Hill-Burton hospital construction act, the urban renewal 
act, all carry time limits, on the theory that thus no permanent damage is 
being done to our traditional concept of federalism. 

“Any one of you who could spend a day going through a senator’s in- 
coming mail would be surprised at the incessant repetition of the states’ 
rights cliches . . . demands that the Federal Government stay out of edu- 
cation, housing, or what have you, and let the states and cities take care 
of themselves. . . . 

“Don’t these people . . . understand the stringent limits on state and 
local taxes and the great superiority of the Federal tax system? 

“The answer is: of course they do. . . . That is what all the shouting is 
about.” Under Federal aid programs some states get back more than they 
pay out and some get less, but the real point is “that it is not the same 
taxpayers. . . . The brunt of Federal taxation falls upon the corporations 
and the upper-income families. State and local taxes fall far more heavily 
upon the average-and-lower-income families. . . . Federal aid redistributes 
the wealth downward. A shift of responsibility to the states would re- 
distribute the wealth upward. It is that simple.” (“Toward National 
Federalism,” Address, George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
March 28, 1960) 


The trustees of Tax Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, are for 
the most part executives of large corporations and banks. George Bishop, 
senior researcher, headed a study of tax payments by income classes based 
on 1958 tax receipts and Government estimates of national and personal 
income and expenditures for that year. 


“The study is designed mainly to show whether the tax burden is pro- 
gressively or regressively distributed. “In this context, progression means 
that the estimated tax burden is a higher percentage of the income of 
high-income families than of low-income families. . . . 

“The percentages indicate that the total tax burden excluding social 
insurance is almost exactly proportional to income up to the income level 
of at least $15,000. The differences as between the income classes under 
$15,000 are too small to be significant in view of the nature of these 
estimates. The total tax burden including social insurance drops off rather 
noticeably . . . [reflecting] the regressive distribution of social insur- 
ance taxes... . 
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“The total Federal tax burden, reflecting the importance of the indi- 
vidual and corporation income taxes, shows a rather progressive distribu- 
tion . . . [rising] from 9.6 per cent for families with incomes under $2,000 
to 28.6 per cent for families with incomes of $15,000 and over. 

“On the other hand, the total state and local tax burden falls from 11.3 
per cent for families with incomes under $2,000 to 5.9 per cent for 
families with incomes of $15,000 and over. . . . The major part of these 
taxes is accounted for by excise and sales taxes and by property taxes. . . . 

“While there has been some relative shift in the total tax system toward 
these more regressive elements [since 1946], the total tax system remains 
approximately proportional to income for the vast majority of the 
population.” (“Allocation of the Tax Burden by Income Class,” Project 
Note 45, May 1960) 


BIRTH CONTROL AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Two documents by Catholic laymen indicate a possible easing of tradi- 
tional Catholic political pressures in the area of public policy-making on 
birth control. 

Dr. St. John-Stevas, an English lawyer, has recently completed a study 
of morals and law, under a fellowship of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. 


“A strong case exists for the abandonment of Catholic efforts to secure 
a total legislative ban on contraceptives.” Such laws are unenforceable 
and ineffective. In campaigning for them, Catholics “gain little for public 
morality” while increasing “the fear of Catholicism in the minds of 
non-Catholics.” 

Catholics, however, should advocate U. S. Government neutrality on 
the issue of using foreign aid to implement artificial birth control programs. 
And Catholics should “legitimately and prudently” oppose laws which 
in any way commit the state to approve or advocate birth control. 

“Efforts to preserve public morality would be more constructive if 
confined to measures commanding general support, such as the banning 
of the sales of contraceptives from slot machines or the restriction of sales 
to adults.” (“Birth Control and Public Policy,” Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1960) 


Dr. Kerwin is professor of political science at the University of Chicago 
and writes under the imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York. 

Birth control is “a question which, say, ten years from now may not 
figure at all if an acceptable natural means of limiting the number of 
children for proper cause is found. . . . The complaint at the present time 
is that Catholics seek to impose their views on this question upon an 
unwilling public. . .. Whatever might be said for the Catholic voters in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, it is questionable if a right that is undoubt- 
edly theirs has been used with practical wisdom. Pressure politics both 
for good and for ill has become a part of our democratic process, but high 
pressure from a religious source does not go down well with the American 
public. ... 

“If the law permits in most states the giving of information on birth 
control, I can see no other way for Catholics than the toleration of giving 
such information in public institutions.” (Catholic Viewpoint on Church 
and State) 
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THE INVASION OF SPACE 
EE ES a ei 


THE FRONTIER PROBLEMS FOR GOVERNMENT 


A New York Times staff writer reports from Washington: 


“The swift pace toward practical exploitation of space is forcing a 
reappraisal of the Government’s role in developing and controlling the 
use of space. 

“Officials of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration have 
recently realized that the pace of space developments is outstripping 
Government plans, organization and concepts. 

“The space agency, which had tended to view itself as primarily a 
scientific-engineering group, now finds itself plunged, without preparation, 
into such broad public policy questions as subsidies, licensing regulation 
and private vs. public development of space activities. . . .” 

The agency is now making studies “to determine the economic poten- 
tials for commercial exploitation of space and define the proper relation- 
ship between Government and industry in utilization of space, and to 
determine the proper organization within the Government to coordinate 
and control practical uses in space. . . .” 

The reappraisal was prompted by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company’s appearance “before the Federal Communications Commission 

. . With its plan to use a network of fifty satellites to establish telephone 
and television circuits throughout the world and to urge that a broad part 
of the radio spectrum above 1,000 megacycles to be set aside for such 
communication satellites. . . . 

“Space agency officials point out that the communications proposal, 
which has acted as the particular catalyst for the reappraisal studies now 
under way, raises such difficult questions of public policy as these: 

“Should private industry exploit space, which is international in nature, 
or should this role be assumed by the Government, which would make the 
use of its satellites available to private concerns? 

“To what extent should the Federal Government subsidize the private 
development of space, either through research and development assis- 
tance or through supplying launching vehicles? 

“What is to be the role of the Government in regulating private space 
launchings and licensing the use of space vehicles? 

“Should the Government permit one or two companies to gain a 
favored or monopolistic position in the commercial utilization of space?” 

Officials also suggest the need for some inter-agency organization to 
coordinate and plan the uses of space. 

“By their nature, communications satellites are international in scope 
and their development and advent involve a myriad of agencies such 
as the space agency, the State and Defense Departments, and the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. . . . At present there exists no formal 
machinery to coordinate the views of the various Government agencies and 
establish official policy.” (The New York Times, July 25, 1960) 
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CAN WE COMMUNICATE WITH THE STARS? 


The National Radio Astronomy Observatory in West Virginia is probing 
the stars nearest the solar system for signs of intelligent messages from 
them (Current, May 1960, p. 41). Professor Bracewell, an Australian radio 
astronomer now at the Radioscience Laboratory of Stanford University, 
suggests that a satellite sent by an advanced civilization in the galaxy 
may now be in orbit around the sun. 


“Of the thousands of millions of planets in the galaxy likely to be situated 
similarly to the Earth in relation to their star, it is hard to dismiss the 
possibility that some have more advanced civilizations than ours. In view 
of the acceleration with which technology develops, advanced societies 
could be incredibly more advanced. 

“Any simple test of this possibility would be well worth while.” One 
astronomer plans to look at two neighboring stars, + Ceti and e Eridani, 
which seem, along with ¢ Indi, the most likely as a source of intelligent 
messages. 

“But do we really expect a superior community to be on the nearest of 
those stars which we cannot at the moment positively rule out? Unless 
superior communities are extremely abundant, is it not more likely that 
the nearest is situated at least ten times farther off, say, beyond 100 light 
years? Let us assume that there are one thousand likely stars within the 
same range as the nearest superior community. This makes it hard for us 
to select the right one. Furthermore, if this advanced society is looking 
for us, we can only expect to find them expending such effort as they 
could afford to expend on the thousand likely stars within the same range 
of them. It does not seem likely that they would maintain a thousand 
transmitters at powers well above the megawatt . . . estimated as a mini- 
mum for spanning only ten light years, and run them for many years, and 
we could scarcely count on them paying special attention to us. Remember 
that throughout most of the thousands of millions of years of the Earth’s 
existence such attention would have been fruitless. 

“Would not this other more advanced society, on the contrary, be doing 
what we ourselves are now discussing and are on the point of doing, 
probably during this century, namely, sending probes to nearby stars? 
Their exploration and other activity would be intense in their immediately 
neighboring planetary systems. Beyond their immediate neighborhood, it 
might be feasible for them to spray some number of suitable stars, say, 
one thousand, with modest probes. Each probe would be sent into a 
circular orbit about one of the thousand stars, at a distance within the 
habitable zone of temperature. Armored against meteorites and radiation 
damage, and stellar powered, the probes could contain durable radio 
transmitters for the purpose of attracting the attention of technologies 
such as ours. 

“Using this plan, our hypothetical advanced neighbors could lay down 
a stronger signal here than they could with a home-based transmitter handi- 


capped by . . . interstellar distances. They would also eliminate their 
dependence on our ingenuity in selecting the right star and the right 
wave-length. 


“For this reason we might better devote our efforts to scrutinizing our 
solar system for signs of probes sent here by our more advanced neighbors. 
In this way we would be effectively paying attention to all stars capable 
of reaching us. We need not expect, however, that any community other 
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than the nearest is trying to reach us, because the superior communities 
throughout the galaxy are probably already linked together into an existing 
galaxy-wide chain of communication. They will act in concert and avoid 
duplication in searching. Our impending contact cannot be expected to 
be the first of its kind; rather it will be our induction into the chain of 
superior communities, who have had long experience in effecting contacts 
with emerging communities like ours. 

“For suggestions as to how the superior communities may detect us, 
consider what we might do to detect them. A very good first project for 
us, when we come to probe outside the solar system, would be to seek the 
presence of technological development on + Ceti and e Eridani by means 
of a probe that would listen for the existence of monochromatic radio- 
communication, and report back by star-to-star relay. We would see 
whether there is in those solar systems a radio-frequency line emission 
spectrum such as the Earth now emits. It is possible, in faet, that the hypo- 
thetical feelers sent out in large numbers by our nearest superior com- 
munity did no more than listen for this radiation. If so, a positive answer 
could have been on the way back to the home star several decades ago, 
and we may look forward in due course to the arrival of a more sophisti- 
cated mission. 

“However, since interstellar transfer of material things is time-consuming, 
and transfer of information is in any event more important, it would be 
commensurate with the effort of delivering a material probe into our solar 
system if the very first probe sent here contained a quite elaborate store 
of information and a complex computer, so that it could not only detect 
our presence, but could also converse with us. Such a probe may be here 
now, in our solar system, trying to make its presence known to us. For this 
purpose a radio transmitter would seem essential. On what wave-length 
would it transmit, and how should we decode its signal? To ensure use 
of a wave-length that could both penetrate our ionosphere and be in a 
band certain to be in use, the probe could first listen for our signals and 
then repeat them back. To us, its signals would have the appearance of 
echoes having delays of seconds or minutes, such as were reported thirty 
years ago . . . and never explained. 

“To notify the probe that we had heard it, we would repeat back to it 
once again. It would then know that it was in touch with us. After some 
routine tests to guard against accident, and to test our sensitivity and 
band-width, it would begin its message, with further occasional interro- 
gation to ensure that it had not set below our horizon. Should we be sur- 
prised if the beginning of its message were a television image of a 
constellation? 

“These details, and the matter of teaching the probe our language (by 
transmitting a pictorial dictionary?) , are fascinating but present no prob- 
lems once contact has been made with the probe. The latter is the main 
problem. The important thing for us is to be alert to the possible inter- 
stellar origin of unexpected signals. We must avoid relegating them, if they 
are there, to the fate of the very strong emissions from Jupiter (of the 
order of 1,000 megawatts per Mc./s.) which were heard and ignored 
for decades. 

“If after a few years of careful attention we find no signs, radio or other, 
of such probe, we shall have to admit the possibility that our nearest 
superior community is beyond the range where attempts at contact with 
us would be assured of much certainty of success.” (“Communications 
from Superior Galactic Communities,” Nature, May 28, 1960) 
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REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 
NR a RR OKT: 
CUBA, COMMUNISM AND HEMISPHERIC UNITY 


Mr. Benton, a former Senator and Assistant Secretary of State, voices a 
warning based on information gathered during a twelve-nation trip around 
Latin America in the company of Adlai Stevenson. 


“One economist who has spent a lifetime studying South America pre- 
dicts that, if anti-Yankee sentiment continues to grow at the present rate, 
within five years all pro-American political leaders will be regarded as con- 
temptuously as the people of France considered collaborators with the 
Nazis during and after World War II. 

“Few Latin-American leaders seem to fear that the Communists, as such, 
can take over control of any key Latin government in the near future. . . . 
Nonetheless we face the present danger—and it is a real one—that Moscow 
and Peiping may succeed in . . . weakening the hemisphere system by 
alienating substantial segments of it from the United States. .. . 

“A new press service, ‘Prensa Latina,’ has been formed by the Castro 
regime to distribute ‘news’ stories throughout Latin America. The anti- 
American bias of this new agency echoes that of the Communist news- 
papers. Further, Castro is now building a powerful radio transmitter to 
drench Latin America with his propaganda... . 

“One of our ambassadors estimated that in 1959 alone the Russians spent 
nearly a million dollars just for airplane tickets to transport Latin American 
students abroad. Red China is active with a similar program. .. . 

“While most of the government leaders in Latin America are certain 
that the Castro regime is infiltrated and greatly influenced by Communists, 
the majority do not believe that he is himself one. The Cuban Premier’s 
conduct after his revolution—especially his executions, his censorship, and 
his reckless tirades against the U.S.—have disenchanted Latin political and 
governmental leaders. . . . 

“But Castro is still enormously influential with students, intellectuals and 
the working classes throughout Latin America. For large numbers, he is still 
the stalwart David who challenged the U.S. Goliath. For them, who have 
known corruption in their own countries, he stands as a symbol of honesty 
among would-be grabbers of public funds. For them, his program of land- 
reform—designed for more effective use of agricultural areas and for the 
benefit of the people who live and work them—has enormous appeal. . . . 

“Raul Castro is now promoting what he labels a ‘third force’ in the Latin- 
American labor movement. He is in effect fronting for the Communist at- 
tempt to form a Moscow-dominated labor federation in direct competition 
with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. . . . 

“Propaganda is also spread through the hemisphere by the new crop 
of youthful hotheads who form the Cuban diplomatic corps. . .. New Cuban 
ambassadors are only 26 or 27 years old. The ambassador to Argentina is 
30. Only three Latin-American countries maintain direct relations with the 
USSR. But a Cuban envoy is at home in the Latin-American cultural set- 
ting and can enjoy a greater intimacy with the local scene than any Russian 
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ambassador is likely to achieve. These youthful ambassadors are organ- 
izing groups called ‘Friends of Cuba’ which will help spread anti-American 
propaganda.” (“The Communist Threat at Our Back Door,” The New York 
Times Magazine, July 17, 1960) 


A former U.S. Assistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Brazil 
paints a still darker picture. 


“For all practical purposes, Cuba is as much a Communist satellite as 
Hungary or North Korea. I mean that a few Communists, or men controlled 
by them, whose policy and tactics are directed either by Moscow or Peip- 
ing (probably the latter . .. ) are in control of Cuba’s resources, its territory 
and its voiceless people. . 

“The clique dominating Cuba intends direct aggression against the rest 
of Latin America with Chinese and Soviet support. . . . The Castro Govern- 
ment captured large reserves of U.S.-made weapons from the fallen Batista 
Government. They were more than enough for any Cuban needs. Promptly, 
nevertheless, the Cuban revolutionary Government began to import arms. 
. . . All this armament is obviously not intended for display in museums. 
The information available adds up to the creation of an arsenal of insur- 
rection in Cuba, a supply depot capable of delivering equipment and 
munitions to points on the littoral of the Caribbean, a great crescent running 
from Venezuela through Central America to Guatemala and Mexico’s Yu- 
catan peninsula... . 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the objective is not to bring about 
social revolution throughout Latin America but to strike at the United 
States. The slogans chalked on the walls near each activist center in this 
entire region reveal the insurrectionists’ true motives eloquently: ‘Cuba, 
si-Yanqui, no, ‘Down with Yanqui imperialism,’ are the most common. 
Local governments are attacked as ‘stooges of Uncle Sam.’... 

“President Dorticos, titular head of the Cuban State, whose sympathies 
are certainly Communist, has just completed a series of visits through 
South America. .. . In all cases, Dorticos endeavored not merely to stir up 
sentiment against the United States but to organize a crusade, which in- 
cidentally was to be a crusade against the local governments as well. . . . 

“There is ample reason to believe that agreement can now be reached 
on common action to maintain regional peace. An immediate system of 
control of traffic in arms ought to be set up, preferably by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. . . . No vessels or planes carrying arms should 
be allowed in the area without a permit from the arms-control authority. 
. .. The United States and any Latin-American countries that care to join 
(I believe most would do so) should be prepared to oppose by all nec- 
essary means any movements or governments that are manipulated overtly 
or covertly by forces outside the hemisphere. . . . 

“Naturally a sharp distinction should be made between Communist 
aggression and the political and economic changes that are obviously 
necessary in much of Latin America. But the best friends of democratic 
progress in the hemisphere must always be implacable enemies of camou- 
flaged foreign aggression. 

“Implementing this determination, a thoroughgoing Latin-American 
Marshall Plan agreement for the economic rehabilitation of the areas in- 
volved ought to be formulated at once. . . . The necessity we face now is 
not only to maintain public order but also to meet social and economic 
problems with energy, common sense, and generosity.” (“The Communist 
Invasion of Latin America,” The Reporter, July 7, 1960) 
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THE SOVIET POWER STRUGGLE 
AG CEES BEER 


The aborted Summit session set off much speculation about Khrushchev’s 
position and the locus of power in the Kremlin. It centered on a possible 
decline in Khrushchev’s authority, the role of a “‘hard’’ faction in Moscow, 
and the influence of China on Soviet policies. 


MECHANICAL VERSUS MORAL POWER 


Soviet affairs analyst Richard Lowenthal concludes that Khrushchev is 
firmly in control and that the struggle, such as it is, involves his subordi- 
nates and the degree of their influence upon him. A former correspondent 
for The Observer, Mr. Lowenthal is currently at Harvard's Russian Re- 
search Center working on a major study of totalitarianism. 


“Any regime that wishes to mold society in a predetermined pattern 
into which it would not grow of its own accord—and that is the essence of 
both Leninism and Stalinism—must insist on the totalitarian principle of 
concentrating all power and initiative at a single point. 

“Soviet practice has consistently corresponded to this principle—in the 
last years of Lenin, during most of Stalin’s reign, and also under Khrush- 
chev—except in the two crises of succession. . . . 

“In both succession crises the head of the party Secretariat—that is, the 
head of the executive machinery of the organization which embodies legit- 
imate authority in the single-party state—emerged victorious. The reason 
for both victories is simple: as head of the Secretariat, Khrushchev is 
favored not only by the prestige of his office, but more importantly by the 
fact that the Secretariat is charged with preparing the meetings of the 
Presidium and presenting the facts to its members, with executing its de- 
cisions, and above all with the powers of appointment and publicity. 
Within the Secretariat, an executive organ, no voting takes place; there 
is only subordination and division of labor; he who dominates it is in a 
position—by virtue of his control of the press and radio—to influence the 
outcome of any factional struggle, to appoint regional and republican sec- 
retaries who will pack the next party congress with his supporters, and to 
arrange the composition of the next Central Committee according to his 
wishes. But once he has won the succession struggle and, by the aid of 
these organizational techniques, has emerged publicly as the new and ac- 
claimed political leader, his power has become more vast and secure. . . . 

“[The] record of Khrushchev’s unremitting consolidation of power 
seems quite incompatible with the assumption that his leadership could 
still be seriously challenged at the present stage by any ‘neo-Stalinist’ or 
‘pro-Chinese’ faction. Such a faction would have to start with an incom- 
parably weaker base than the ‘anti-party group’ which Khrushchev de- 
feated in 1957—without control of any one of the great power machines, 
without the nationwide prestige of any of the old leaders, and with the 
whole accumulated force of the ‘Khrushchev cult’ against it. In fact, as- 
sumptions about the formation of such a faction and its success in gaining 
a majority simply reflect a failure to distinguish between the conditions of 
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an unresolved succession crisis, in which such developments may and in- 
deed have occurred, and the conditions of firmly re-established one-man- 
leadership, which is the normal rule of life in the one-party state. 

“Yet if we make the opposite assumption—namely, that Khrushchev is 
the unchallenged successor of Lenin and Stalin as head of the party and 
state—it does not follow that his power is subject to no limitations what- 
soever. If he is not in danger of being overthrown or put under tutelage 
by a majority of the Presidium, he still has to take account of the weight 
of social forces and the movement of opinion in the leading strata of society 
upon which his power is based. 

“It is by now a commonplace that any attempt to run the Soviet Union 
at its present stage of economic development by the methods of mass ter- 
rorism, an army of labor slaves, and so on, would be vastly more irrational 
than it was when Stalin first introduced these methods, and that Khrush- 
chev is fully aware of this. But any regime that does not wish, or is unable, 
to achieve its aim by methods of mass terrorism has to take some account 
of the needs and desires of all the forces whose cooperation it requires. 
This is not necessarily—and in the Soviet Union is not normally—a matter 
of conscious political pressure. The Soviet Government grants wage in- 
creases not chiefly because it has reason to fear that the workers might go 
on strike, but because it wants to give them an incentive to work harder. 
. . . In just the same way, it must take into account the discontent in the 
officer corps, not because the high command sends ultimatums to Khrush- 
chev or concludes an alliance with the alleged ‘neo-Stalinists’ in the Presi- 
dium, but simply because the existence of high morale in the armed forces 
is of utmost concern to the regime. . . . 

“There may indeed be more direct limitations on Khrushchev’s power. 
It is worth recalling that in the early days of the Soviet regime even Lenin 
occasionally found himself in the minority . . . and chose temporarily to 
bow to the majority. . . . Such temporary concessions to majorities, which 
express not a systematic opposition to the leader but a temporary climate 
of opinion in the leading party organs, are the inevitable price for main- 
taining the fiction of ‘democratic centralism,’ or in more realistic terms, 
for wishing to maintain a genuine exchange of opinions within the leading 
circle: when Stalin decided to do away with such concessions in principle, 
he also ended both the possibility of such discussion and the ‘democratic’ 
fiction—and he became an undisguised despot, except in the eyes of some 
naive outsiders. 

“Khrushchev, having restored the climate of top-level discussion among 
his supporters, must thus be prepared to be put into a minority occasionally 
—at least in matters of detail. For though he has prompted a ‘personality’ 
cult at once vaster and more servile than Lenin would have tolerated, his 
real authority—as distinct from his power—is nevertheless still far inferior 
to that of the founder of the Soviet state, or for that matter, to that of 
the man who led Russia through the bitter years of forced collectivization 
and World War II. In short, Khrushchev disposes of all the levers of com- 
mand, but he is not yet regarded as infallible within the inner circle. 

“This distinction between what may be termed mechanical power and 
moral authority is, in this author’s opinion, as crucial to an understanding 
of the present stage in the evolution of the Soviet regime as the previous 
distinction drawn between the direct political pressures of social forces 
and their indirectly felt weight. One aspect of the present situation is 
Khrushchev’s lack of historical achievement; ergo, his hunt for spectacular 
prestige successes abroad, or his proneness to a quick sequence of extrava- 
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gant promises at home. If he fails to make good on any particular promise, 
whether in regard to overtaking the U.S. in meat consumption per head 
or to running the Western powers out of Berlin, he is not yet strong enough 
simply to drop the subject ‘down the memory hole,’ or to silence criticism 
by liquidating the critics. He is compelled instead to initiate a new and 
equally exciting venture, thus diverting attention from his previous failures. 

“Khrushchev is strong enough, however, to be beyond a serious chal- 
lenge to his position. There is all the difference in the world between the 
hypothesis of an angry, disappointed mood in the Soviet leadership follow- 
ing the decline of prospects for a summit victory on Berlin, the U-2 inci- 
dent, and President Eisenhower's assumption of responsibility for it—a 
mood to which Khrushchev would have had to pay attention in handling 
the situation—and the hypothesis of a hostile faction using that mood to 
send the leader who for years has acted as exclusive and plenipotentiary 
Soviet spokesman on world affairs to a crucial negotiation with detailed 
‘instructions’ removing his freedom of action, or having the power to re- 
verse such instructions or to withdraw his negotiating powers after his 
back was turned. The first hypothesis assumes a common embarrassment 
of Khrushchev and his team at having been made to look foolish in their 
dispute with the Chinese Communists; the second assumes a majority of 
his team turning on him to tell him that the Chinese had been right and he 
had better admit it and adopt their policy. Both hypotheses might explain 
some aspects of Khrushchev’s behavior during the critical days, but the 
first is compatible with what we know of the power situation in Russia, 
and the second is not. The latter amounts to assuming a head-on, deliberate 
challenge to Khrushchev’s leadership which could only end either with 
his downfall or with the purging of his critics. . . 

“There is not a shred of real evidence to indicate a challenge on this 
scale. The record of recent events, and indeed of recent years, shows many 
illustrations of Khrushchev’s eagerness to solidify his domestic authority 
and popularity by quick adjustments to changing situations; it shows none 
which prove uncertainty in his position. The two things should not be 
confused. ... 

“If we wish to interpret events as they are unfolding, it is clearly im- 
possible to confine ourselves to documentation which is both official and 
explicit: none such will be forthcoming until a particular conflict is de- 
cided, and even then it most likely will be one-sided as well as fragmentary. 
This is particularly true insofar as the struggles among the aspirants for the 
next succession are concerned: there is no doubt that in Stalin’s lifetime 
keen rivalry existed first between Zhdanov and Malenkov, and later be- 
tween Malenkov and Khrushchev, but even today our knowledge of the 
issues and turning points is tenuous at best. . . . 

“But while there is an extreme dearth of official and explicit documenta- 
tion, one must be on guard against supplementing it liberally with informa- 
tion based on the private statements made by Soviet officials to Western- 
ers, or even to Poles and Yugoslavs. Most, though of course not all, of these 
private statements are made for an immediate tactical purpose; while the 
official documents are studied inside the Soviet Communist Party and Gov- 
ernment apparatus, the private statements can be made deliberately for 
their effect on Western opinion and policy. It follows, therefore, as an 
elementary rule of thumb, that official Soviet party documents, if read 
with due regard to the known element of ideological and propagandist 
distortion, are more trustworthy than almost all of the so-called ‘inside 
information’ available to the West. 
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“This means that if analysts wish to learn more than they are told, they 
must concentrate their attention above all on official documents, including 
public speeches, debates, resolutions, appointments, etc., and study them 
for their hidden implications—as would, indeed, a trained Soviet Com- 
munist. ... 

“It is not the purpose of these remarks to discourage speculation on 
Soviet internal politics, which is inevitable owing to the insufficiency of 
direct documentation, and in many cases highly legitimate. Rather, the 
author would like to see some of this speculation directed into more fruitful 
and promising channels. If Khrushchev’s position is reasonably secure, then 
the struggle for influence over him and for his eventual succession must be 
in process. . . . These moves do not lend themselves easily to dramatic 
assumptions about implications for foreign policy, but . . . they may well... 
determine the lineup for the next real power struggle in Russia—the struggle 
for Khrushchev’s eventual succession.” (“The Nature of Khrushchev’s 
Power,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1960) 


THE ROLE OF THE APPARATCHIKS 


While agreeing that Khrushchev’s position is strong, Robert Conquest— 
a British expert on Russia and author of a forthcoming book (Power and 
Policy in the Soviet Union)—contends that a real struggle for power and 
influence is going on in Russia’s next-to-the-inner ruling circle. 


“There seems good reason to believe that in the last two or three years 
the fight in the Kremlin has focused on an attempt by Khrushchev to 
attain complete freedom of action by destroying the last center of power 
opposed to him—the group of permanent party officials who were his allies 
against his previous rivals, but who are not his personal appointees and 
are not willing to serve him blindly. 

“References to ‘Stalinists’ in positions of power have been both vague 
and unconvincing, particularly in view of the defeat of the main ‘Stalinist’ 
enemies in 1957; for if Khrushchev was capable of dealing with giants like 
Malenkov and Molotov, why would he find it so difficult to remove their 
less powerful cohorts? If we are to believe that Khrushchev is in fact having 
great difficulties, we must assume that the common view is wrong, and 
that he never did succeed in imposing himself completely. There is con- 
siderable evidence for this. . 

“One important aspect of Stalin’s attainment of supremacy [was] the 
fact that he not only had mastered all the other sources of power, but had 
also reduced the party apparatus itself to a mere appendage of his personal 
secretariat. Khrushchev, on the other hand, used the party apparatus to 
destroy the others [Beria, Malenkov, Molotov, Zhukov] but he has not 
yet imposed his personal control on the apparatchiks themselves. From the 
organizational point of view, therefore, we can identify the major factor 
in the struggle that has evidently been going on over the past few years 
as an attempt by Khrushchev himself to impose his own personal following 
upon the party machine, against the strong and frequently effective re- 
sistance by the regular apparatchiks. . . .” 

“Khrushchev’s position impels him to . . . try to insure his irremovability 
and the adoption of his policies. This, in turn, is bound to produce resist- 
ance from secondary leaders who wish to retain the power to influence 
policy. It would perhaps not be going too far to see such considerations 
as the main dynamic of Soviet politics. . . . 
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“All in all, while Khrushchev seems not to have seized full personal 
power and defeated his opponents, the fact remains that the apparatchiks 
are not in a position to remove him either. It is possible, therefore, that 
they will attempt to hold the line, using his talents as far as possible for 
their own ends. Moreover, there would be no obvious advantage in remov- 
ing him if, as seems probable, any successor would be prompted by the 
logic of his position to seek the same supremacy that Khrushchev has been 
striving for in the past few years... . 

“By the same token, the dynamics of the situation will obviously impel 
Khrushchev to make further efforts to gain control. The 22nd Congress, 
due in 1961, will presumably be empowered to elect a new Central Com- 
mittee. For this reason, it may well become a critical point in the struggle. 
But this is true only from the public point of view. In practice whoever 
controls a decisive majority of the Central Committee, the Presidium, and 
the Secretariat can control the composition of the Congress, and in any 
case dictate the resolutions and the list of candidates which go before it. 
. . . The struggle for power [is] the hallmark of Soviet politics.” (“The 
Struggle Goes On,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1960) 


THE EFFECT OF DOMESTIC DILEMMAS 


The author of The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, now associate pro- 
fessor of public law and government at the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University, examines some domestic Soviet problems and their effect on 
Russia’s foreign conduct. 


“Probably the most important domestic dilemma the Soviet leadership 
faces is the danger inherent in the progressive obliteration of the sharp 
distinction between the Russian society at large and the ruling Communist 
Party which had existed throughout the history of the Soviet state. The 
blurring of the dividing line is the outcome of an entirely new situation in 
Soviet history in which the ruling Party and the ruled society at long last 
share the same domestic objective: the attainment of material well-being. 
This is not to say that in the past the Party had purposely pursued a policy 
of artificial poverty; it did, however, have other, higher priorities. The pro- 
motion of rapid industrialization, the policy of forced collectivization and 
the efforts to eliminate most forms of private property put the Party in the 
position of waging war against the society that it was ruling. The conflict 
between Party and society produced a profound gulf between them, but in 
turn consolidated the cohesion of the Party and protected its ideological 
purity and revolutionary zea). There was no room in the Party for those 
who merely dreamed of buying a Moskvitch and of traveling abroad, nor 
for those like Vladimir Dudintsev who engaged in soul-searching musings. 
Furthermore, the conflict between Party and society strengthened the con- 
viction of the Party that its rule was essential to the fulfillment of its social 
objectives. 

“Today Soviet society has reached a stage of development whereby it 
could by itself achieve continued progress and through its own efforts seek 
material well-being. The managerial know-how, the technical skill, the in- 
dustrial wherewithal are all there, and the revolutionary zeal, the militant 
discipline, are not necessary if affluence is the goal. It is precisely because 
the Party is no longer the absolute prerequisite for achieving its own do- 
mestic policies that it must seek some other justification for its continued 
monopoly of power and some other source of revolutionary dedication 
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among its membership. The danger of erosion of the Party’s authority 
applies equally within the society at large and within the Party itself, and 
poses the threat of ideological decay within the ruling elite. 

“The second broad dilemma the Party faces is closely related and does 
not require elaboration. The problem of the allocation of resources immedi- 
ately raises its head if the Party is at all serious about achieving a significant 
improvement in the popular standard of living. If the standard of living is 
to rise, other priorities must be sacrificed, at least partially. One of these 
involves the military establishment. The need for manpower and the high 
cost of maintaining a huge land army (increasingly less important in the 
age of rockets and nuclear weapons) have led Khrushchev to take the 
drastic step of appreciably cutting the size of the military forces. As a 
result, the Party has been faced with a crisis of morale among many of the 
dismissed Army officers and also presumably with the argument that its 
policy is endangering national security. 

“The third general dilemma the Party faces is the problem of greater 
diversity within the Communist bloc. This diversity has developed since 
Stalin’s death and still persists, in spite of a measure of consolidation over 
the last two years. As a consequence, the several Communist regimes are 
more and more able to entertain alternative conceptions of purposes and 
are even willing to articulate them. On one extreme, there is China, in- 
creasingly willing to articulate openly its disagreements with the Soviet 
Union on the means to be used in pursuit of common aims. For instance, the 
Chinese leaders in their recent speeches have registered their disagree- 
ment with the Soviets on such important matters as: the inevitability of 
war; the implications of nuclear weapons in the survival of the two com- 
peting systems; the proper attitude toward the capitalist world and the 
neutralist states. At the other end of the bloc is East Germany, quietly but 
persistingly indicating its uneasiness over the disconcerting presence of the 
West in its capital city. 

“In order to respond effectively to these various pulls and pressures, 
Soviet leadership must be centralized and purposeful. Soviet leaders are 
well aware that in the absence of such leadership these dilemmas could 
give rise to disintegrative splits and divisive disputes within the Soviet 
Union and the bloc. Unity at the top is particularly important in domestic 
affairs because of the change in character of the Soviet regime since Stalin’s 
death. Under Stalin, the institutional structure of Soviet totalitarianism 
was essentially pluralistic: Stalin manipulated the Party, the state admin- 
isration, the Army and the secret police, while societal compliance was 
assured by the use of terror. Under Khrushchev the Party has risen to un- 
precedented heights and today the Soviet totalitarian structure is essen- 
tially monistic. The Party has assumed preponderance over the other in- 
stitutions and for this the Party apparatchiki are deeply in debt to Khrush- 
chev personally. 

“However, also because of these moves, the Party no longer relies on 
terror to the same extent as under Stalin, and divisive splits within its top 
ranks could easily provoke dangerous consequences for its power position. 
The need for a certain measure of social consensus, therefore, requires a 
leader who has personal popularity and great skill in handling the levers 
of power. Khrushchev combines both qualities. His leadership unquestion- 
ably enjoys a measure of mass appeal, abetted by an organized campaign 
to glorify him personally. . . . But Khrushchev’s power rests not only on his 
personal standing with the masses. The recent changes in the Soviet leader- 
ship have been designed to eliminate any personal interlocking in the vari- 
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ous institutions at the apex of the Soviet political pyramid, leaving Khrush- 
chev alone as the link between such bodies (all of which he heads) as the 
Party Presidium, the Party Secretariat, the Council of Ministers. . . . 

“In addition to the consolidation of Khrushchev’s personal power, 
strenuous efforts have been undertaken to revitalize political indoctrination 
both within the Party and within society at large in order to counteract the 
gradual erosion of ideological commitment. Insofar as the Army is con- 
cerned, the Party leadership has made strenuous efforts to gain popularity 
by the promotion of younger officers to command posts. One of the rising 
stars in the Party leadership, Leonid Brezhnev, has been put in charge of 
Army-Party affairs. At the same time, the emphasis on rockets is meant to 
compensate for any decline in the . . . military establishment. 

“With respect to the bloc, the policy of the Khrushchev leadership can 
best be described as that of peace with victories, which is meant to satisfy 
the more extreme demands of the Chinese and the East Germans without, 
however, interfering with the domestic policies the Khrushchev regime 
feels it must pursue. Indeed, in many respects, the regime is seeking in the 
external victories a new rationalization for the continued domestic monop- 
oly of power it has enjoyed over the last four decades. It senses that external 
successes or spectacular scientific demonstrations can give validity to its do- 
mestic power, a validity which is eroding domestically with the gradual 
obliteration of the sharp differences in purpose between Party and society. 

“Confident that the scales of history have already been tipped in favor 
of communism, Khrushchev believes that the West will eventually adjust 
to the notion that . oncessions have to be made, even if piecemeal at first, 
and that war can th. srefore be avoided. . . . 

“For the time being Khrushchev can postpone the Berlin crisis, since no 
alternative is open short of a major international collision. For the time 
being he can rely on greater domestic indoctrination made easier by ag- 
grieved hostility toward the United States. For the time being he can 
attack Eisenhower, thereby clearing himself of the charge made by the 
Chinese, and perhaps echoed at home, that he had allowed himself to be 
misled by the U.S. President. But there is no evidence that he has either 
bowed to the Chinese or to anyone else on such crucial issues as Berlin, 
war, coexistence and, indeed, even on the nature of present American 
intentions. 

“To deal with the latter Khrushchev has invented an explanation for 
American behavior which is intellectually as subtle and factually as cor- 
rect as the Western accounts which see the Soviet leader acting as the 
little puppet of a stony-faced Soviet marshal (one of the amusing ironies 
is that Khrushchev brought Malinovsky to Paris to intimidate the West. 
Instead of being intimidated, the West concluded Malinovsky was there to 
intimidate Khrushchev! ), or as the tool of a combined Chinese-Stalinist 
cabal. According to Khrushchev, there is a war-mongering clique in the 
United States, supported by the military and some other influential groups, 
dedicated to the subversion of better relations with the USSR and inde- 
pendently engaging in diversionary activities. As in the Western case, such 
an account is useful in warding off criticism of policies based on mistaken 
assumptions concerning the other side (which seems to be the case with 
both Moscow and Washington) and still allows a certain room for 
maneuver. 

“In the long run, what makes Khrushchev’s dilemmas all the more dif- 
ficult is that he cannot afford excessive pacificism without running the 
risk of undermining the sources of his internal power, without running the 
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risk of allowing the transformation of the Party from a militant type of 
organization into a Communist version of a chamber of commerce. 

“A peaceful, prosperous Soviet Union does not need a disciplined, mili- 
tant Communist Party. Since the domestic requirements of a relatively ma- 
ture Soviet society, even as perceived by the Party itself, no longer seem to 
require continued rule by a militant minority, it is on the external plane 
that an alert and dedicated Communist leader must seek substitutes for 
the domestic loss of revolutionary momentum. A domestic return to 
‘Stalinism’ would be no salvation, for it would have to be accompanied by 
a renewed reliance on terror and secret police violence which would im- 
mediately threaten the newly won monistic position of the Party. 

“In brief, there is no alternative except to pursue what Khrushchev has 
been trying to pursue over the last several years: peace with victories. 
Bluffing, brinkmanship, threats, crises and then relaxations, summits and 
visits—this is the inevitable pattern. Having too little to gain by the policy 
of war advocated by the Chinese, and too much to lose by a policy of real 
peace with the West, the Party has little choice but to follow Khrushchev’s 
daring policy of a delicate balance of terror between peace and war.” 
(“Domestic Dilemmas and Foreign Policy,” The New Leader, June 27, 
1960) 


THE CULTURAL IMPACT OF THE SATELLITES 


A correspondent in Europe for The Observer, George Sherman recently 
visited Poland and Russia. 


“Early in 1958 when the Poles wakened to the fact that Mao Tse-tung 
had fallen from the ‘side of the angels’"—that he was no longer the ‘liberal’ 
who had backed them against the Kremlin in 1956—a new bit of humor 
made the rounds in Warsaw: ‘Aren't we lucky to have such a large buffer 
state between China and us?” 

“The joke may be stale, but after five months in the Soviet Union, I 
found it sustained by more than Polish wit. Growing numbers of the 
younger Soviet intelligentsia recognize the uncomfortable truth. Theirs is 
the heartland of communism, but of a communism whose Eastern and 
Western faces look less alike each year. . . . 

“The ‘East’—i.e., China—is causing the most anxiety. Soviet and Chinese 
moods seem to be running in opposite directions. The Russians crave noth- 
ing so much as peace and quiet, while the Chinese seem intent on upsetting 
the applecart of ‘peaceful coexistence.’ The Russians live better, relax 
more; the Chinese—poorer but more diligent—blaze with that revolutionary 
flame slowly being extinguished in the Soviet Union. 

“All that is irritating enough, but there is more. The Russians are in- 
tensely nationalistic. They easily imagine the potential challenge to their 
own ‘socialist leadership’ posed by the awakened Asian colossus. Nagging 
fears came out in many small ways; for instance, the half-serious joke 
about how disobedient children and lazy students are now admonished: 
‘If you do not do your work, 600 million Chinese will!’ 

“This anxiety is having extraordinary repercussions in Soviet attitudes 
towards the ‘socialist West’—i.e., Eastern Europe. It is contributing, I think, 
to a wholesale reappraisal of the satellites. The change is subtle, psycho- 
logical, but quite real. It is profoundly affecting Soviet social development, 
for the more antagonism the Russians feel towards the Chinese, the more 
they strive to emphasize the genuine community of interest with ‘their’ 
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“The new feeling of equality is more cultural than political. Soviet Com- 
munists are still the acknowledged tutors; satellite Communist parties—the 
willing pupils. But Soviet industrialized society is in search of refinement, 
the manners and sophistication to go with improved living standards. Edu- 
cated Russians, the heirs of that society, are turning to the traditional cul- 
tures of Eastern Europe for some of the clues, and the Khrushchev policy 
has paved the way. In Stalin’s time Eastern Europe was simply an append- 
age of the Soviet Empire. The Russian might as well look into a cracked 
looking-glass; he saw nothing but an ugly distorted image of himself and 
his surroundings. That has changed. Out of necessity as much as calcula- 
tion, Mr. Khrushchev has transformed empire into Communist Common- 
wealth. 

“That means Communists still rule each country according to Soviet 
orthodoxy. It excludes both democracy and an independent foreign policy. 
But each Party leadership can apply the common principles in its own 
way. Moscow no longer dictates uniform internal policies. Gomulka’s flex- 
ible dictatorship in Poland coexists with Ulbricht’s rigid Stalinism in East 
Germany. Eastern Europe has once more taken on that national and cul- 
tural variety Stalin’s monolith sought to destroy. 

“The change has created a new situation. Here are respectable members 
of the ‘socialist camp,’ yet many of their ways remain strangely Western. 
Their intelligentsia has used the post-Stalin ‘thaw’ to resurrect common 
cultural ties with Western Europe where possible. The Russians never had 
these ties. They are the pupils in this realm, and they are discovering that 
these Eastern European allies are ‘safe’ channels for importing suspect 
Wester ideas and habits into the Soviet Union. . . . 

“Poland and Czechoslovakia seem to have the greatest influence in this 
new cultural penetration. The Poles are the most provocative, the most 
avant garde, the most openly Western. . . . [They] seem determined to 
shock the Russians out of their old conventions. . . . 

“The impact of Czechoslovakia is less spectacular than Poland, but per- 
haps more important. Czechoslovakia is the only reliable ally, the quietly 
efficient ally, the one ally—in fact, the only country—industrially developed 
before the Communists took power. The Russians respect them. These 
‘Germans of the Slavs’ have just the right mixture of technical talent, 
material well-being, and political respectability to appeal to the Soviet 
nouveau riche. They have both Industrialization and Culture. . . .” 

Those Eastern European imports—a Hungarian fashion show complete 
with elegant models and “rock-’n’-roll” orchestra, a Czechoslovak glass 
exhibit, etc.—“may seem paltry compared to the obvious political stagna- 
tion of the whole Communist orbit. They certainly are not the dramatic 
stuff of front-page headlines. On the other hand, these imports strike at 
the heart of that society which has bred the stagnation. They affect the 
habits and thought of everyday life. When those habits and thought 
change, political habits and thought must eventually follow suit. At least, 
that is the hope. 

“The Soviet Communists well realize the danger. A press campaign 
against the “Trojan horse of peaceful coexistence’ is in full swing, that is, 
against ‘bourgeois values’ which weaken pure Communist resolve now that 
Cold War barriers against the West are coming down. But that “Trojan 
horse’ is creeping into the Soviet Union through their own Eastern Euro- 
pean front yard. It is tolerated by some, embraced by others, because few 
Russians are certain any longer where the Chinese dragon in the backyard 
is heading.” (“Trojan Horse, Chinese Dragon,” Encounter, June 1960) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 


THE PROBLEMS OF VIABILITY 


After a tour of Africa, William H. Hessler of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
reports on the problems that come with freedom. 


“The dismaying thing about the new free Africa that is coming into 
being with inexorable speed [is that] there is so far to go. The Africans’ 
sights are set high, yet their productivity is low. They want everything 
at once. They want to skip whole centuries, and plunge in one confident 
leap from tribalism into a mature technology. There are no Bantu Ghandis, 
enamored of handicrafts and cottage industries. The leaders’ eyes are 
fixed on hydroelectric power and steel mills. 

“There is abundant talk of freedom, of course. Uhuru is the one Swahili 
word known in every corner of Africa. And it does mean ‘freedom.’ But 
the typical African’s notion of whuru has little or nothing to do with demo- 
cratic self-government, or civil rights, or citizens’ obligations—and certainly 
nothing to do with such distasteful things as taxes. For him, independence 
means catching up with the living standards of the white Western world— 
at once. Native leaders who know better—and some do—are too pre- 
occupied with uhuru and its attainment to bother with telling uneducated 
followers about the long uphill road which lies ahead of them. 

“Freedom may be the end of nationalist struggle. But it is only the 
beginning of a formidable agenda of new problems, dimly seen, if at all, 
by the rank and file—and by most of their leaders. 

“The greatest and most urgent task is to find, or develop, the educated 
and experienced men required for political and administrative posts, for 
staffing the schools, and for industry and trade. In most countries across 
the main body of the continent, from Dakar to Dar-es-Salaam, there are 
tiny elites of able, well-educated, traveled Africans—enough to provide 
a slate of cabinet ministers and legislators, and a handful of knowledgeable 
teachers. But underneath this thin top layer there is very little. . . . 

“Given the shortage of trained Africans, there is acute need for holding 
onto European civil servants and technicians in large numbers after inde- 
pendence. But this is not easy. The hesitations and fears of the Europeans, 
where they form very small but necessary elites, constitute a problem 
in themselves. . . 

“European businessmen also play essential parts in the economies of 
these almost solidly African countries. The large concerns . . . will stay on. 
So will the large petroleum companies, with their widely dispersed market- 
ing systems, and the bigger export-import concerns. Their investments 
are too large to pull out. But smaller businessmen and _ professional 
men, such as architects and small contractors, . . . cannot ride out the 
long period of stagnation induced by the uncertainties of premature 
independence. . . . 

“No matter how great their resentments against colonialism, and how- 
ever impatient their followers may be for nationalization of enterprise 
or Africanization of the civil services, the leaders of the new free Africa 
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will have to deal magnanimously with their microscopic but crucial white 
minorities, or risk economic catastrophe. 

“A bigger and more obstinate problem on the agenda of the new 
Africa is found in the clash of ancient tribal structures and customs with 
the new pattern of modern political parties. This is an uneasy and ominous 
coexistence. Masses of Africans are leaving their tribal environments, 
moving into urban centers as jobs in industry and commerce materialize. 
Freed from the traditional disciplines of the tribe, they tend to become a 
rootless proletariat. They are quick to pick up the slogans of the new 
political factions, led by Western-educated Africans. But the old tribal 
order continues outside the cities. The old chiefs, often enemies of progress 
and frequently enemies even of independence, retain great influence. The 
new political leaders are nearly all young men. And in the main, Africa 
is still old-fashioned; it honors age. . . 

“A long-range problem that few Africans are aware of is the rising 
population pressure on the land—what one Belgian colonial official char- 
acterized for me as the ‘demographic catastrophe’ of Africa. Sanitation 
and medicine have cut death rates dramatically. Nothing has cut birth 
rates. Thus the prospective gains of modernization, industrialization, and 
improved farm practices may be lost. Instead of producing higher living 
standards, they may only help support a fast-growing population at sub- 
sistence level. 

“This is the more serious because Africa is by no means as fabulously 
rich a continent as is commonly supposed. Only a few restricted areas are 
rich in minerals. Once cleared, forest land soon deteriorates under leaching 
rains and turns sterile. Nowhere on the continent is there a breadbasket 
akin to those of southern Russia, the Mississippi Valley, and the Argentine 
pampas. Africa has far more than its share of insect and other pests, plus 
an enervating climate or lack of water or both in many regions. 

“It follows that economic development will pay off in higher living 
standards only if it is done with great discernment—far more than was 
exercised in the opening of the North American continent. Africa’s leaders 
will have to defer to experts from the white world for a long time if they 
are to surmount this hurdle. Sound economic planners will have to compel 
diversification of crops and other products to escape the present reliance 
on a few exports—cocoa in Ghana and Nigeria, sisal and cotton in Tangan- 
yika, copper in the Congo, and so on. 

“There is a related problem, born of the naive enthusiasm of the new 
native elites coming to power. Over-eager cabinet ministers, educated but 
inexperienced, almost invariably fasten their attention on grandiose enter- 
prises. Kwame Nkrumah’s most urgent ambition is the Volta River power 
and aluminum project, which almost rivals the Aswan High Dam in mag- 
nificence of concept. He might do well to take a look at Uganda, which has 
a superb hydroelectric plant at the source of the Nile—but sells off most 
of the power into Kenya, because Ugandans can’t afford electricity and 
the industries that were expected to absorb the power never came 
into being... . 

“They should be manufacturing the goods that Africans are going to 
buy anyway as they pick up more cash income, and thus save that much 
of their import burden. But steel mills are more exciting than flashlight 
factories. It will take a lot of firmness and tact from the holdover British 
economic advisers to keep their African superiors of cabinet rank from 
committing such economic follies in the name of independence. 

“Tied closely to this is the problem posed by the decline of investment 
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from overseas. Countless European businessmen were happy to put their 
funds into colonies, because they had assurance that there would be 
stability, protection for their properties, and opportunity to take out 
profits. They may think a long time before they make similar commitments 
in independent African states, freed from the salutary discipline of super- 
vision from Paris or London or Brussels. . . . 

“This sudden cutting off of ‘colonial investment’ was a troublesome 
matter in Asia some years earlier. The Colombo Plan was a conscious, 
careful attempt to compensate for it. Africa will stumble into a similar 
problem as more and more countries achieve self-rule. . . . 

“The colonial powers are now granting self-government without much 
argument, and sometimes in the full knowledge that it is premature, 
because they want to avoid bitterness and thus salvage their public and 
private investments and their inside track in trade. They would lose that 
advantage, or much of it, if in turning their colonies loose they abruptly 
cut off these subsidies. 

“Aside from these economic issues, there is a complex and perhaps 
insurmountable obstacle in the frontiers of African states. They are 
illogical, arbitrary, and mischievous. Beyond any doubt, this is a bad seed 
of imperialism. Boundaries were made in the chancelleries of Europe, 
without the slightest regard to natural economic units or to racial or tribal 
or linguistic lines of demarcation. . 

“Mr. Nkrumah is surely wrong when he asserts that the colonial powers 
are deliberately ‘Balkanizing’ Africa to keep it weak. The clumsy mayhem 
on Africa’s geography was done many years ago, for other reasons. But 
now there are too many prima donnas among the native African leaders 
to allow any easy, rational consolidation of states, or even revision 
of boundaries. 

“To make matters worse, new linguistic frontiers have emerged. The 
Africans had no ‘national’ languages, only local. Communication among 
Ghanaians has to be in English if on a national scale, and in French 
among Congolese of different provinces. So it has come about that the 
French-speaking, English-speaking, and Portuguese-speaking segments 
of Africa are today linguistic compartments of some rigidity—-even when 
only a modest minority of the people in any one country speak a Euro- 
pean language. . . . 

“All in all, it is a pretty formidable agenda. It would be formidable 
even to a group of countries with far more resources of education and 
and experience. However, most of the new leaders of the emergent free 
Africa are sensible, moderate men, with little of the sullen anti-Westernism 
of Asia and Egypt. Of the major native leaders, only Sékou Touré of 
Guinea, with his flair for ... brinksmanship, is openly playing the 
game of the Soviet bloc. As far as I can tell from informal chats with some 
of them, these men are intent on making an orderly, gradual transition 
and are eager to keep the benefits of colonialism, which include experienced 
administrators, able economic planners, and skilled technicians. 

“Yet they are also prisoners of their own eloquence. In the process of 
building up popular followings they have promised the moon in a score 
of languages. Their chance of making a tolerable transition, of utilizing 
the best of colonialism while building free nations, depends on the utmost 
gradualism. But that may be hard to maintain, because of the promises 
these leaders made to millions of ignorant or naive followers as they 
talked their way to power.” (“The Agenda for Africa,” The Reporter, 


June 23, 1960) 
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CONSENSUS ON FOREIGN POLICY 
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WHAT THE EXPERTS PROPOSE 


During the past two years many of the nation’s leading foreign affairs 
scholars have been quietly engaged in an intensive study of U. S. goals 
abroad. Nearly a score of research reports have been made for the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by such organizations as the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the Center for International Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, The Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research 
of the Johns Hopkins University, the Stanford Research Institute, the 
Corporation for Economic and Industrial Research, Inc. Other studies have 
been made by private research institutions, such as the National Planning 
Association, the Committee for Economic Development, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. These studies, taken together, constitute the most authori- 
tative thinking on foreign policy now available. The Foreign Policy Association 
—World Affairs Center, in one of its Headline series of brochures, distills the 
major conclusions of these reports. 


The president of the Foreign Policy Association—World Affairs Center, 
in an introduction, defines the situation. 


“Every civilization has turning points when it must summon the reso- 
lution to meet new situations for which the past furnishes little precedent. 
The pace and scope of the revolutionary changes around us make it plain 
that the United States, if it is to fulfill its self-imposed assignment as leader 
of the non-Communist world, faces a challenge of this magnitude. This is 
particularly true today, now that summit negotiations have been suspended. 

“There is no difference between Republicans and Democrats about the 
need to unite the nation on its foreign policy goals of peace with justice 
for the entire world. But there are differences of opinion as to the methods 
best calculated to achieve these goals in a period of continuing crisis.” 


The summary of the reports was made by Philip Van Slyck, editor of 
Program Materials of the FPA—Center, with the assistance of two other 
staff members, Grant S. McClellan, associate editor of Program Materials, 
and Thelma Stevens, research assistant. 


“Beyond all controversy the studies urge a reaffirmation of America’s 
basic democratic ethos, which was once proclaimed for all the world— 
the eighteenth-century concept of the continuing experiment in political 
democracy, not for ourselves alone but also for all mankind. The root con- 
cern is freedom: its preservation, its enrichment and its extension to ever 
greater numbers of people throughout the world. 

“With striking similarity of logic, and even of language, the bulk of 
the studies urge this fresh conception of our country’s basic task in the 
world—to construct a new and viable world order in which freedom can 
flourish and spread. Only on such terms can our own freedom survive. 
And any lesser aim would betray the natural aspirations of humanity. . . . 

“The premises on which this approach is based may be summarized 
as follows: 
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“1. The natural aspiration of the human race is toward individual free- 
dom, in free and independently developing national societies, within a 
pluralistic and interdependent world community. 

“2. Until such a community comes into being, freedom in any part of 
the world is in peril. 

“3. The major threat to freedom is communism, which seeks to estab- 
lish a totalitarian world order that is hostile to the individual’s natural 
aspirations, is irreconcilable with pluralism and is incompatible with the 
survival of freedom—our own as well as that of other national societies. 

“4. The establishment of a pluralistic world community based on con- 
sent must therefore be the long-range aim of the United States, working 
in concert with other non-Communist societies. . . . 

“As this common basic concept is expanded, further wide agreement 
among various studies emerges. All the reports, for example, expressly 
recognize the complex and dynamic character of the contemporary world— 
the rapidity of fundamental, irresistible change in all aspects of human 
affairs. . . . In most studies this factor of change is described as a funda- 
mental challenge to United States foreign policy. Since change cannot be 
arrested, how shall we deal with it? 

“So far, according to a number of reports, the United States is too 
closely identified with maintaining the status quo and too little prepared 
for the task of helping to direct contemporary changes into channels that 
are compatible with our own aims. . . . 

“The studies are virtually unanimous in concluding that the United 
States is responding inadequately to this complex of challenges—both as 
a government and as a people. Many of the reports insist that neither Amer- 
ican leadership nor the American people fully grasp the magnitude and 
many-pronged nature of the Communist challenge or, indeed, of other 
revolutionary pressures on world affairs, such as nationalism, and the irre- 
sistible drive for economic growth in the southern two-thirds of the globe. 
Time and again various studies stress the urgency of overcoming this 
national myopia. Frequently, public apathy is attributed to failure of 
public leadership. . . . 

“Repeatedly the studies emphasize the long-range nature of contem- 
porary challenges, and the need for fundamental changes in over-all stra- 
tegy, as well as short-run changes in tactics, and even in the administration 
of foreign policy. . . . Two studies call for a drastic overhauling of policy- 
making and administrative machinery in order to make possible a rational 
and effective response to the challenges we face. Other studies focus on 
such problem areas as failure to comprehend or effectively counter the 
Soviet threat; insufficient interest or investment in free world economic 
growth and social and political development; inadequate attention to Allied 
unity and security, and to the common political, economic and military goals 
of the community of free nations; undue reliance on an outmoded, inflexible 
and inadequate military strategy; insufficient emphasis on domestic eco- 
nomic growth, technological development and improvement of the quality 
of American life—all of which are conceived as essential elements of national 
power and capacity. Taken as a body the recommendations add up to a 
change in kind as well as degree of the national effort. . . . 

“Finally, all the studies share a confidence that the changes called for 
are possible and manageable—that they are within our reach if we are 
willing to make the necessary adjustments and sacrifices. . . . 

“The most urgent threat to United States interests, the studies agree, 
lies in the many-pronged and unremitting Communist global offensive. . . . 
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Almost invariably, however, this warning is qualified. For this conflict is 
at the same time a challenge to U.S. and free-world policy—the challenge 
to create, in this fast-changing world, a pluralistic community based on 
freedom. The threat and the challenge are inseparable, however, since com- 
munism, too, seeks to reconstitute the world order—but along totalitar- 
ian lines... . 

“A number of the studies . . . devote considerable space to fresh analyses 
of Soviet foreign-policy objectives. . . . The general consensus is that 
(a) Communist ideology is a powerful, but not the only, key to Soviet 
aims and strategy; (b) Soviet foreign-policy aims will be blunted only by 
an adequate free-world strategy rather than by any internal ‘mellowing’ 
(at least in the foreseeable future); and (c) Soviet foreign policy is and 
will continue to be aggressively expansionist on all fronts, using all avail- 
able tools, not even excluding war. This, the studies seem to agree, is the 
real meaning of ‘coexistence.’ . 

“The Senate study on United States policy toward the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe devotes considerable space to the question of whether or 
not Soviet society is ‘mellowing’ internally and, of more specific concern, 
‘whether it is reasonable for us to anticipate changes in the foreseeable 
future in the character of the objectives of Soviet foreign policy as a result 
of internal changes in the Soviet Union.’ 

“This study catalogues a number of important internal changes since 
the death of Stalin. Among these are improved living and working con- 
ditions—among both urban and collective farm workers—with higher in- 
comes and reduced prices for consumer goods. Economic incentives—as 
opposed to coercion—are more widespread. New legal codes are more 
liberal, although Soviet law ‘still emphasizes the protection of the State 
more than the civil liberties of its citizens.’ The Iron Curtain is less im- 
pervious; there is evidence of intellectual ferment; and ‘there has been a 
change in the style and in some aspects of the administration. . . .’ 

“Throughout the collection of studies, wherever the question of ‘mellow- 
ing’ Soviet society and foreign policy is raised, the conclusions are similar— 
that any such trend is long range, if it exists at all, and that such a trend 
is at least just as likely to encourage a hardening, rather than a softening, 
of Soviet foreign-policy objectives. . . . The prospect, therefore, is not 
settlement of the cold war, unless in some distant future. The prospect is 
rather continued struggle and, if our strategy is effective, perhaps gradual 
modification of Soviet aims. . . . 


Relations with China 


“A number of the studies discuss China problems of United States for- 
eign policy, but only one [Asia, prepared by Conlon Associates, Ltd.] 
treats the topic in depth or offers detailed new approaches to our China 
policy. Some of the major assumptions of this latter study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“*The [Chinese] Communists have achieved impressive results in the 
opening stages of their campaign for economic development, even if some 
claims appear to be greatly inflated. The Chinese Communists have created 
a powerful state in which . . . the authority of the Communist party remains 
supreme and unchallengeable. . . . It is extremely unlikely . . . that the 
present regime will be seriously challenged by internal discord in the 
near future. . . . Communist China is very likely to emerge as one of the 
world’s major powers in the late twentieth century . . . [presenting] dangers 
to Asia and to the world. . . . The Sino-Soviet alliance is currently based 
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upon vital mutual interests. . . . Yet the long-term solidarity between the 
USSR and Communist China is by no means assured. Communist China 
regards the United States as its major opponent, and naturally it desires 
the reduction of American influence in Asia. There is virtually no chance 
that Communist China would consider any basic concessions on current 
issues to secure a shift in American policy. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communists are not in favor of war with the United States and there are 
also some issues, both now and in the future, that might be negotiable.’ 

A two-stage “There are basically three courses United States policy might pursue, 
approach to China the study continues: ‘(a) containment through isolation: . . . our present 
policy, (b) the normalization of relations [including diplomatic recog- 
nition and] (c) exploration and negotiation’"—the course recommended by 
the study. 

“Short-run policy alternatives toward China are ‘lacking in creative 
possibilities.’ There is widespread agreement that ‘the central issue of 
American policy has practically nothing to do with the hotly debated 
question of recognizing the Chinese Communist regime and admitting it 
to UN membership on some basis or other.’. . . 

“Recognizing that opportunities are limited, but arguing that a more 
flexible and constructive approach is desirable, the Senate study dealing 
primarily with United States China policy recommends a two-stage ‘multi- 
faceted’ approach with three basic objectives: “(a) to test the willingness 
of Communist China to coexist with us, (b) to seek an expanded policy 
that would retain certain firm commitments, but also present a more 
dynamic, flexible and positive tone, (c) to make possible a greater degree of 
collective agreement on the China issue among the major nations of the 
free world, and hence provide a firmer basis for collective action if and 
when necessary.’ 

“The first stage would involve limited exchanges of journalists, and 
later, scholars and commercial representatives, plus informal discussions 
among leaders (but not involving the Executive branch). Simultaneously 
informal discussions would be held between the United States and our key 
allies and leading ‘neutrals,’ seeking cooperative thinking on the issues. 

“The second stage would place United States—China trade on the same 
basis as United States—Soviet trade, leading, if feasible, to a United States— 
Chinese treaty of commerce and, later, de facto recognition of Peiping. 
Simultaneously, in conference with our allies and ‘neutrals,’ the United 
States would further a four-point program involving: ‘Admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations; recognition of the Republic of Taiwan; 
the seating of this republic in the [UN General] Assembly; the enlargement 
of the Security Council to include India and Japan as permanent members, 
as well as China.’ 

“Finally, on the Red China question, there is general agreement among 
the studies touching on the issue that United States policy must not be 
based on the assumption of an early rupture between Red China and the 
Soviet Union, even though our policies should be prepared to capitalize 
on such a rupture if it develops. . . 

“In short, the area of maneuver for United States foreign policy in 
direct relationship to Communist China is limited, as it is in our relation- 
ship to the Soviet Union. The critical issues dividing the United States 
from both major Communist powers are not susceptible to solution, but 
only to gradual evolution. 

“Our area of maneuver for indirect policy is, on the other hand, broad 
and susceptible to a dynamic and flexible strategy. We can, by adequate 
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and imaginative policies, contribute to the growth of a viable economic 
and political climate throughout the non-Communist world. Only by 
tailoring our policies to these broad objectives can we hope, in the long 
run, to frustrate communism’s global aims and, thereby, to bring about 
a moderation in Soviet and Red Chinese policies. . . . 





The Atlantic Community 

“From whatever aspect United States foreign policy is viewed, there is 
unanimous agreement that the foundation stone of United States foreign 
policy is the Atlantic community and, especially, the North Atlantic 
alliance. It is on this base that the various studies propose to erect the f 
complex structures of United States global strategy—political, economic 
and military. 

Build on the “Politically, for example, the Atlantic partnership is generally viewed 
NATO partnership in the studies as a framework within which the free-world nations can 
integrate their policies, increase their interdependence, and progress toward 
ever greater unity as a community. Yet this solidarity should not be ex- 
clusive. ... 

“The ultimate common interest is the construction, by consent, of a 
world order within which free societies can survive and flourish. The 
patterns of consent developed by the sovereign but interdependent nations 
of the Atlantic community are, therefore, integral elements of this future 
world order. . . .” 


The Underdeveloped World 

That U.S. national interest is directly involved in the revolutionary 
progress of backward societies toward modern nationhood is an assumption 
shared by all the studies and made explicit in a majority of them. 

“Several of the studies, however, display sharp disagreements on the 
value to free-world security of some existing military alliances with 
Support liberalizing emerging nations. . . . Where the indigenous regime is repressive, static 

forces and corrupt, as for example in the three remaining Latin-American dictator- 
ships, the studies generally agree that United States policy must reflect a 
delicate balance between nonintervention and clear moral support for 
potentially liberalizing forces. 

“United States policy faces a more difficult challenge in those areas 
where the longer-range prospect is for a retreat from any experimentation 
with democracy toward totalitarianism and perhaps communism. Such a 
prospect is in direct conflict with our aim that the area of freedom in the 
world should expand, rather than contract. Communist tactics in furthering 
such trends are varied, flexible and difficult to counter. . . . 

“Running throughout all the studies dealing with underdeveloped lands 
is the theme that United States policy toward these areas must reflect an 
integrated approach to the broad range of problems. . . . 

“In summary, it is the consensus of the studies, whatever the differences 
of opinion on detailed recommendations, that the industrialized democ- 
racies share a need and responsibility to undertake bold, coordinated 
action programs which will accelerate economic growth and social and 
political development throughout the non-Communist world. The scope 
of the effort must be vastly increased and better administered. It must be 
related, in the long run, to the common goal of constructing a viable and 
pluralistic world order in which all nations may advance toward fuller 
freedom and greater well-being for the individual. Only thus can we hope 
to avoid the alternative of an oppressive world order in which the area 
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of freedom would steadily diminish and perhaps ultimately disappear. . . . 

“Several studies dealing with United States policy toward Asia draw 
particular attention to the problems and opportunities inherent in massive 
free world support to India’s future growth. One study points to India’s 
$1 billion annual foreign exchange shortage, its needs in food and agri- 
cultural technology, and its latent vigor in the private sector and in small- 
scale enterprise. In summing up, this study declares: ‘In the coming decade 
India may experience either a decisive breakthrough into modernization 
under democratic auspices and in association with the West or a critical 
failure which would damage, perhaps irretrievably, the prestige of democ- 
racy in India, if not in all of Asia. Given the relatively modest sums in- 
volved for both the United States and Western Europe and the enormous 
common costs of failure, this is an occasion for boldness and generosity.’ 
[Foreign Aid and You: A First Report, by The Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee] 

“While the various studies admit limitations on United States policy 
maneuverability with respect to emerging Africa, a number of significant 
recommendations are offered [for] the promotion of economic growth, assist- 
ance to social and political development, fostering of national independence 
and regional cooperation, and the handling of issues of race and color. . . . 

“The ‘drive toward economic development,’ typical of the entire southern 
two-thirds of the globe, is the ‘central feature of the Latin-American econ- 
omy, says one study, which then proceeds to list the principal hazards to 
orderly economic progress in the region. This basic analysis is paraphrased 
in nearly all studies dealing with Latin America. 

“The rate of population growth—at 2.5 per cent or more annually, the 
highest in the world—is an important part of the problem. The ‘demonstra- 
tion effect’ which, through movies, magazines and tourism, whets the 
Latin-American appetite for progress, is another. The disproportionate 
dependence on primary commodities for foreign exchange earnings further 
complicates the pattern. The technological lag in agriculture, which sup- 
ports 50 to 60 per cent of the population, intensifies the demand for indus- 
trialization. And, finally, the intense nationalism of the private sector of 
Latin-American business, plus the traditional paternalism of Latin- 
American governments, create obstacles to needed foreign investment. . . . 

“The Senate study on the Middle East . . . isolates several key forces and 
issues on which U. S. foreign policy should focus, and describes as the 
‘supreme Western objective’ the maintenance of ‘the stability of the area.’ 
Among the pressures affecting the Middle East, Arab nationalism is the 
‘central force.’ This nationalism, which ‘does not pull strongly in the direc- 
tion of Arab unity,’ means different things to different Arab peoples and 
leaders, and is a source of rivalry within and among Arab states. . . . 


The Redirection of Economic Aid 


“On the basic directions of United States economic policy . . . the bulk 
of the studies are in fundamental agreement. They agree, in fact, that a 
large measure of redirection is now necessary, as well as more rational 
use of domestic and free-world economic capacity in the service of 
mutual objectives. 

“In the foreign aid field, the consensus focuses on 1) increased United 
States interest and investment in accelerated economic growth in the 
underdeveloped areas; 2) emphasis on long-term programs of major sig- 
nificance; 3) coordination of aid programs of the industrialized democ- 
racies; 4) more effective use of multilateral organizations and channels; 
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5) tailoring of capital transfers to the absorptive capacities of receiving 
countries; 6) increased participation by the receiving countries in national 
and regional planning for development; 7) divorcement of United States 
economic aid from military or political conditions; 8) recognition of free 
world economic and political stakes in global economic growth. 

“In the area of trade there is a fundamental agreement that United 
States policies should be directed toward 1) expansion and liberalization 
of free world trade; 2) adjustment of United States short-term economic 
interests (dislocation or hardship in a single United States industry) to 
United States and free-world long-term interests (expansion of over-all 
trade); 3) avoidance of protectionist measures which tend to contract 
rather than expand trade; 4) strengthening and enlarging of regional 
marketing arrangements that do not in themselves raise protectionist bar- 
riers to trade, and United States participation in such regional arrange- 
ments on mutually beneficial terms; 5) cooperation with other surplus- 
producing nations in the creation of policies and agencies which will tend 
to (a) promote the flow of foods, fibers and other surplus commodities 
from surplus to deficit areas without adverse effects on commercial trade; 
(b) stabilize world market prices for these commodities; and (c) dis- 
courage overproduction, or sensitize production to real market demand. .. . 

“Emerging economies are more dependent than the United States on 
commodity exports for their foreign exchange earnings. Unless the chronic 
nature of this international problem is remedied, through international 
cooperation, a substantial proportion of all aid to underdeveloped lands 
serves only to ‘bail out’ these economies from balance-of-payments deficits. 
It thus contributes little to genuine economic growth. . . . 

“Several studies warn specifically against the present U. S. policy of 
tying foreign aid to U. S. exports. Among the acceptable alternatives are 
1) continued United States pressure on its major trading partners, espe- 
cially Western Europe and Japan, to eliminate out-of-date restrictions 
against United States goods; 2) invigoration of United States export efforts; 
3) assumption by Western Europe and Japan of a larger share of the bur- 
den of economic aid to underdeveloped areas. . . . 


Defense, Deterrence and Disarmament 

“An adequate United States defense strategy is viewed by all studies 
dealing with the subject as a necessary precondition to success in any other 
area of foreign policy. Without an effective deterrent to war, and, in a 
showdown, without both the willingness to wage and the capacity to sur- 
vive war, all other foreign-policy objectives are ephemeral. 

“The studies agree overwhelmingly that, since World War II, United 
States military policy has been sound in its broad outlines—a policy designed 
‘to insure if possible that the conflict with the Soviet Union will be con- 
ducted on other planes than military’—a strategy, in other words, of 
deterrence. . . . There is also wide agreement in the studies, however, that 
the United States does not now have—or is in grave danger of losing—an 
effective deterrent. Present force levels and defense-offense capabilities, 
as well as the inflexible strategy dictated by our present defense limitations, 
constitute a dangerous weakness, according to a number of the studies. Our 
deterrent may be neither real nor credible. 

“Lacking a ‘dual capacity,’ or the ability to make a ‘discriminating’ 
response to various kinds and levels of attack, the United States is limited 
to only one kind of armed action—massive retaliation. In other words, in 
the face of aggressive pressure, we have only two alternatives—to give in 
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or to precipitate total war. The situation is further complicated by our 
insistence that we will never strike first. Our strategy assumes that, even 
after we are hit by surprise, we shall still have the capacity to hit back 
devastatingly. The strategy, however, may not even be credible to the 
Soviet Union since we have taken few active measures to protect our retal- 
iatory power and no passive measures to protect our people and industry. 

“A few of the studies place some credence in the ‘balance of terror’—the 
assumption that the Soviet leaders are unlikely to make a rational and 
deliberate decision to precipitate total war. Yet nearly all the studies assume 
that total war remains a possibility, however remote, for which the United 
States cannot afford to be unprepared. . . . The studies tend to be highly 
critical of current United States defense capabilities. There are few signi- 
ficant disagreements among the studies. Only one, for example, views the 
contemporary generation of nuclear weapons as ‘ultimate’ in a strategic 
sense; the others envisage future weapons generations of greater horror, 
and place great emphasis on the possibility and portent of further techno- 
logical ‘breakthroughs,’ either offensive or defensive. 

“In their fundamental analyses the studies are in accord. They condemn 
current United States strategy for its inflexible reliance on an inadequately 
dispersed and unprotected retaliatory power. They deplore our insufficient 
attention to weapons research and development and our apparent un- 
willingness to consider military power as an instrument of diplomacy. 
Finally they find us least prepared to wage and win (or to contain) the 
kind of war we shall most likely have to fight—limited war. 

“Several studies also devote considerable attention to reorganization and 
strengthening of the United States military establishment at the adminis- 
trative, decision-making and strategic planning levels. Widespread con- 
cern is also expressed for better coordination of political and military pol- 
icies within the core alliance system, NATO... . 

“The consensus seems to be that disarmament or arms control is not a 
rational objective in itself, since it would not insure political stability, and 
could, in fact, create greater instability than we now enjoy. The studies 
also emphasize that arms control is not an alternative to military security, 
but should rather be viewed as part of a reasonable over-all strategy. The 
purpose of this over-all strategy would be to achieve that measure of arms 
control plus military defense which introduces into international relations 
a relatively greater stability than can be anticipated from a continuation of 
the arms race. ... 

“The point is also made in several studies that any conceivable degree 
of arms control would not result in a net saving in resources. The security 
levels at each stage of a phased program, plus the costly inspection and 
control network that would need to be constructed, could cost as much 
as or more than present military budgets. Future technological develop- 
ments, especially in the area of ‘weird weapons,’ will also require constant 
modifications of any proposed inspection system. . . . 

“The challenge, in short, is not to achieve disarmament for its own sake 
or at any cost, but rather to press seriously for a political as well as tech- 
nological framework within which an arms control agreement would con- 
tribute to international stability. This, in the final analysis, is the ultimate 
foreign-policy objective for the United States—the construction of a viable 
and pluralistic world community in which freedom is secure and can 
flourish.” (U. S. Foreign Policy Goals: What Experts Propose, Foreign 
Policy Association Headline Series, July-August 1960. Available through 
Readers Service) 
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In a statement marking the fifteenth anniversary of the explosion of the 
first nuclear weapon, at Alamagordo, N. M., the Federation of American 
Scientists declares it “unlikely that the world will avoid a nuclear holo- 
caust if another fifteen years pass without arms control agreements.” 


“A nation may propose arms control to prevent or minimize the horror 
of war, to strengthen its relative military position, or to gain a propaganda 
victory. Unless both sides seek arms control agreements for the first pur- 
pose no very useful agreement is possible. Although it has been United 
States policy to seek arms control as a method of preventing war, we have 
not supported that policy with the necessary conviction and devotion. . . . 

“Our best efforts towards arms control will be unavailing if the Soviet 
Union is intransigent. But . . . our efforts have not been complete enough for 
us to be confident that we would have found a basis for agreement if such 
existed. Our government has not undertaken on a sufficient scale the hard 
work and intensive research that are necessary for an informed political 
judgment on specific arms control proposals. Our country is unquestion- 
ably in favor of disarmament in principle. But we seem to fear specific 
steps because we do not know what risk or gain each such step may imply. 

“In short, we have failed to organize the basic information and critical 
and creative thought necessary to the formulation of arms control pro- 
posals based on clear recognition of facts. Furthermore, we are unable to 
anticipate or analyze adequately such counterproposals as the Russians 
have offered or may yet offer. 

“It seems at least probable that the Soviet leaders now share our belief 
in the value and importance to both our nations—as well as to the rest of 
the world—of achieving some arms limitation. If this is true our failure to 
do all that can be done toward seeking such agreements may be a tragic 
failure indeed.” (July 16, 1960) 


Drastic reorganization of the United States approach to the problems of 
disarmament is urged by the Committee on Security Through Arms Con- 
trol of the National Planning Association. 


“Failure to harmonize defense and disarmament objectives has led to 
confusion in our security policies. Furthermore, lack of organized prepara- 
tion for disarmament conferences has aggravated the risks inherent in ne- 
gotiation. We have repeatedly found ourselves . . . with jerry-built policies 
and hastily recruited spokesmen. We have thus frequently been caught off 
balance—in presenting our case to our opponents, to the world at large, 
and even to our allies. These inadequacies have been acquiesced in by 
both postwar administrations, and by the leadership of both politica] 
parties. ... 

“Sometimes disarmament proposals will be espoused in a genuine effort 
to achieve an agreement on the precise terms in which they are offered; 
sometimes they will be mere invitations to bargain. . . . To distinguish be- 
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tween valid offers and propaganda moves, and to frame acceptances, re- 
jections, rejoinders, and counterproposals . . . requires familiarity with 
military strategy, technology, and weapons development as well as with 
foreign policy, world politics, and science. 

“Clearly this is worth the full-time attention of a staff of highly trained 
specialists of many different backgrounds; the frequent counsel of experts 
in all phases of government policy; and the continuous interest of the 
highest officers of government... . 

“The United States Government has not developed a sufficient corps of 
professional experts in the arms control field; it has not even evolved fund- 
amental policy objectives. . .. We have gone into each successive disarma- 
ment conference with positions hastily and often superficially prepared. . . . 
On occasion, differences between departments . . . or . . . between our gov- 
emment and our allies have not been reconciled until mid-conference. . . . 

“On May 6, 1960, the White House announced that it had authorized 
a program to develop methods of detecting underground tests; as part 
of this program . . . underground explosions would be conducted. . . . 
Neither among the press corps nor among the President's staff at Gettysburg 
were there any experts on arms control or science matters. As a result the 
news went out as a straight announcement that the United States would 
resume nuclear,testing. This statement provoked protests throughout the 
world, as it was interpreted as an abrogation of the test moratorium. On 
the following Wednesday, President Eisenhower personally corrected this 
erroneous impression. But U.S. prestige had been damaged, and in Geneva 
the Russians were able to gain some propaganda advantage. . . . 


The Need for Knowledge 


“Arms control is not an amateur’s game. To plan or negotiate intelli- 
gently, one must have an intimate knowledge of what has gone on before; 
of the spoken and unspoken thoughts of other powers; of the individuals 
who make up the working teams of foreign countries; of military forces 
and strategy; of the technology of the weapons of yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow; of the workings of the United States Government; and of our 
diplomatic problems on related questions. . . . 

“Yet the only continuous features of our efforts in the disarmament field 
have been a lack of continuity in top personnel and paucity of planning 
and research efforts. The composition of American delegations to disarm- 
ament conferences follows a pattern. The head of the delegation is a dis- 
tinguished citizen recruited from private life. Usually he leaves his business 
. .. a month or two before the conference. . . . 

“In the course of a lengthy conference he will learn a great deal about 
his staff, about disarmament, and about the negotiating process in general. 
When he returns, he will be on his way to expertise. But when the next 
conference takes place, someone else will head the delegation. . . . 

“The Russian teams are composed of men who have had long experience 
in both arms control and American affairs, who are veterans of other inter- 
national conferences, and who are well-grounded in languages, weapons 
systems, and previous disarmament negotiations. . . . 

“The tasks involved in arms control work can be divided into five types: 
Presidential decisions, arms control policy planning, research in support 
of arms control policy planning, negotiations, operations. . . . 

“Policy can be effectively created only by personal decisions of the Presi- 
dent. These problems cannot successfully be delegated because they cut 
across the jurisdiction of several key departments of government. . . . The 
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Defense Department cannot be expected to propose that certain military 
guarantors of security be abandoned in favor of diplomatic guarantors. 
The State Department cannot overrule a firm opinion of the military upon 
a defense matter. Nor can the Defense Department overrule the State De- 
partment on foreign-policy problems. . . . 

“It is true that the National Security Council provides a forum where 
these departmental views can be further discussed and refined. But in this 
forum, too, the decision-making power rests in the person of the President. 

. .. But the President can be aided by administrative arrangements that 
will enable him more expeditiously to analyze the problems, weigh the 
alternatives, and use the resources of all of the interested . . . agencies. . . . 


A Staff to Plan Policy 


“The primary need in arms control policy planning is to provide the 
President with much stronger staff support.” This staff should collect and 
analyze scientific, military, technological, and political information; evalu- 
ate capabilities and intentions; devise proposals and analyze them from 
the point of view of powers on both sides; weigh alternative systems of 
security and arms control; examine arms control techniques . . . ; consider 
the opinions of allies so as to develop coordinated policies. 

There are a number of possible locations for this staff. A new cabinet- 
level peace agency has been suggested; it would gain public attention for 
the needs to be filled and emphasize the grand scale on which the neces- 
sary machinery must be conceived. But it would also fragment the conduct 
of foreign relations. An inter-agency committee—the device now in use for 
arms control policy planning—is unsatisfactory because it lacks the power 
of decision where disagreement exists. 

The State Department already has a small group of experts in the field, 
and there is justification for concentrating the conduct of international 
relations in the hands of the Secretary of State; moreover, the State De- 
partment has responsibility for the conduct of negotiations, including dis- 
armament negotiations. But the normal activities of the State Depart- 
ment are concerned with operations which follow established patterns; 
basic questions are the province of the President. 

The State Department's personnel policy of creating “diplomatic gen- 
eralists” also makes it difficult to develop specialists in arms control, which 
requires intense study of technical problems. The Department of Defense 
has the technical staff needed for the work, but its inherent bias in favor 
of reliance on military means of guaranteering national security rules it out 
for the job of planning disarmament policy. 

A final alternative is the creation of a staff in the Executive Office of the 
President. It has been objected that the head of such a staff might clash 
with the Secretary of State; he might lack sufficient authority and prestige; 
he might make decisions arbitrarily, without adequate consultations with 
the interested agencies. But the arms control problem is peculiarly a Presi- 
dential responsibility, and the President needs assistance in reconciling the 
advice he receives from the State Department and from the defense agen- 
cies. Some of the difficulties could be avoided by making the head of the 
staff a director, rather than a Presidential assistant. Placing the staff in the 
Executive Office would have the advantage of separating the planning 
and operational functions. 

“But no matter where the staff is placed, there is no substitute for Presi- 
dential leadership. It should not be the task of a policy staff to insulate the 
President from all worries and cares on arms control problems, but rather 
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to present him with pros and cons of alternative courses of action, and to 
enable him to delegate preparatory work. . . . 

“The policy planning group should have sufficient staff support so that 
it can, when necessary, rely upon its own resources for all major analysis 
and planning. . . . When it is engaged in a discussion with another agency, 
it should not be placed in the impossible position (as the State Department 
has sometimes been) of asking one of the contending agencies to provide 
scientific data that would contradict its own thesis. . . . 

“The negotiating function requires many skills that are quite different 
from those used in the policy planning function. For this reason, many 
suggest that it should be kept separate from the policy functions so that, 
even if a White House office were created for policy planning, the State 
Department would retain responsibility for negotiating and for public in- 
formation. . . . The State Department has both experience and a clear-cut 
responsibility for treaty-making. . . . Finally, arms control is related to 
many other issues with which the State Department is currently dealing. 

“Further, it is desirable that negotiations on arms control matters should, 
to the greatest degree possible, be carried on through normal diplomatic 
channels, on an embassy-to-foreign-office basis. For on this basis, discus- 
sions could be conducted without artificial deadlines, the logistics of trans- 
porting staffs and facilities, the insistent annoyances of journalists who are 
under pressure to magnify the importance of minor matters, and the haz- 


ard of propaganda repercussions. . . . 


The Task of Enforcement 


“After a disarmament treaty has been adopted, there will be new tasks 
concermed primarily with enforcement, inspection, maintenance of records, 
and preparation of reports. . . . Regardless of the type of inspection organ 
that comes into being, additional jobs will fall on the shoulders of the 
individual participating governments. . . . 

“As controllee, the government will be obliged to take certain actions 
and to make reports thereon. It will accord controllers access and safe 
conduct, and will answer interrogatories or charges of violation. For this 
purpose it will establish channels of liaison. 

“As controller, a government would maintain relations with the central 
office of the control body and participate in its direction. . . . [It] would 
continue certain lawful independent activities to detect violations and to 
satisfy itself of the reliability of the control.” 

The operating responsibilities under a treaty would differ in nature from 
the planning, research, and decision-making required in the pre-treaty 
stage. The operating agency would make contributions to policy planning, 
maintain a headquarters to control inspection operations and field inspec- 
tion and liaison units to work with the control organization, and carry on 
research and development work on detection methods. 

While the danger exists that the military would be reluctant and un- 
inspired in arms control operations, the Defense Department is probably 
the only place where it would be possible, without great expense and dif- 
ficulty, to obtain people with the requisite technical skills and the necessary 
willingness to go to remote posts. And it is desirable to give the Defense 
Department an opportunity to learn the importance of arms control to a 
security system, and to acquire a vested interest in supporting it. (“Strength- 
ening the Government for Arms Control,” A Report of the Special Project 
Committee on Security Through Arms Control of the National Planning 


Association, June 27, 1960) 
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Each month Current publishes a lengthy reprint or condensation of 
material that seems to the editors of outstanding interest. 

In the verbatim extracts below, the responsibility of the scientific com- 
munity in a modern democracy is discussed by the AAAS Committee on 
Science in the Promotion of Human Welfare. Committee members are 
Barry Commoner, Washington University, chairman; Robert B. Brode, 
University of California, Berkeley; Harrison Brown, California Institute 
of Technology; T. C. Byerly, Agricultural Research Service; Laurence K. 
Frank, Belmont, Mass.; H. Jack Geiger, Harvard Medical School; Frank W. 
Notestein, Population Council; Margaret Mead, American Museum of 
Natural History; and Dael Wolfle, executive officer, AAAS editorial staff. 


For nearly two decades, scientists have viewed with growing concern 
the troublesome events that have been evoked by the interaction between 
scientific progress and public affairs. With each advance in our knowl- 
edge of nature, science adds to the already immense power that the social 
order exerts over human welfare. With each increment in power, the prob- 
lem of directing its use toward beneficial ends becomes more complex, the 
consequences of failure more disastrous, and the time for decision more 
brief. 

The problem is not new, either in the history of human affairs or of 
science. What is without past parallel is its urgency. 

Four years ago, the report of the AAAS Interim Committee on the 
Social Aspects of Science stated: “We are now in the midst of a new and 
unprecedented scientific revolution which promises to bring about pro- 
found changes in the condition of human life. The forces and processes 
now coming under human control are beginning to match in size and 
intensity those of nature itself, and our total environment is now subject 
to human influence. In this situation it becomes imperative to determine 
that these new powers shall be used for the maximum human good, for, 
if the benefits to be derived from them are great, the possibility of harm 
is correspondingly serious.” 

The Interim Committee also concluded that “there is an impending crisis 
in the relationships between science and American society. This crisis is 
being generated by a basic disparity. At a time when decisive economic, 
political, and social processes have become profoundly dependent on 
science, the discipline has failed to attain its appropriate place in the man- 
agement of public affairs.” 

In the last few years the disparity between scientific progress and the 
resolution of the social issues which it has evoked has become even greater. 
What was once merely a minor gap now threatens to become a major 
discontinuity which may disrupt the history of man. 

Recent events have lent substance to the conviction of our committee 
and of its antecedent groups—and we believe to that of scientists generally 
—that scientists bear a serious and immediate responsibility to help mediate 
the effects of scientific progress on human welfare. . . . 
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Now, as in 1956, our premises are these: 

1. We are witnessing an unprecedented growth in the scale and inten- 
sity of scientific work. 

2. This growth has been stimulated by an intense demand for the 
practical products of research, especially for military and industrial use. 

3. The public interest in, and understanding of, science is not commen- 
surate with the importance that science has attained in our social structure. 
It cannot be said that society provides good conditions for the proper 
growth of science. 

4. For reasons such as those just cited, science is experiencing a period 
of rapid but rather unbalanced growth. Basic research, which is the ulti- 
mate source of the practical results so much in demand, is poorly sup- 
ported and, in the view of some observers, lacks vigor and quality. 

5. The growth of science and the great enhancement of the degree of 
control which we now exert over nature have given rise to new social 
practices, of great scope and influence, which make use of new scientific 
knowledge. While this advance of science has greatly improved the con- 
dition of human life, it has also generated new hazards of unprecedented 
magnitude. 


Since 1956 this general pattern has taken on some new features which 
concern us at this time. 

1. The conscious exploitation of science for military advantage con- 
tinues at an accelerating rate. But in recent years this process has merged 
with another, equally important trend: science is being pressed into the 
service of international politics. Scientific accomplishment per se has 
become an accepted—and at present dominant—factor of prestige among 
nations. The philosophy of “getting ahead of the Russians” (or Ameri- 
cans), which once referred only to military matters, now includes scientific 
achievements as well. This rivalry has strongly motivated the recent inten- 
sification of government support for scientific research. 

2. The rapid emergence of political independence among the “under- 
developed” nations of the world, and their natural desire to exploit modern 
technology, has added to the importance of international exchange of 
scientific knowledge and personnel. Perhaps one reason for the rivalry for 
scientific pre-eminence among the more advanced nations is the expecta- 
tion of political advantage from this exchange. 

3. Certain recent scientific advances add directly to the ease with which 
our knowledge of nature can be applied to the control of human beings 
and of social organization. Development of new psychotomimetic drugs 
and psychological techniques have suggested, to some, effective means for 
controlling the behavior of social groups. Progress in the science of cyber- 
netics and the development of automation techniques result in new capa- 
bilities for direct control of social and economic processes. 

4, Despite some recent effort toward improvement, there is no reason 
to alter the earlier conclusion that our present social environment does not 
favor the development of an understanding of science, or of science’s aims 
and needs. The increasingly spectacular practical achievements of science 
have only accentuated misconceptions about the relative significance, for 
the growth of science, of practical results and the advancement of basic 
knowledge. To many people physical science means nuclear energy and 
rockets. The public is sometimes led to expect that biological and medical 
research will conquer every human ailment—will overcome death. There 
is a tendency to equate scientific progress with a sum of money and a 
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number of people. There is insufficient appreciation of the significance of 
basic research, or of the conditions in which it can flourish. 

The situation appears to be this: We are witnessing an unprecedented 
and accelerating rate of growth in man’s power over his environment. 
Science, the instrument which produces this power, is being consciously 
exploited for industrial, military, and political purposes. At the same time 
there is little recognition of the internal needs of science, or of its purposes 
as a discipline of the human mind. 

In this situation it is inevitable that the inner strength of science should 
suffer, for what is essential to the proper growth of science is often in 
conflict with the conditions of its service to military and political affairs. 

An important example of this effect is the matter of “competition.” The 
military and political advantages, to a nation, of scientific progress within 
its own borders are self-evident. Yet, it is a truism—but nevertheless a vital 
one—that nature is the same everywhere, and that the study of nature is 
an activity of the whole human race. Any effort to divide science into 
fragments which are delimited by national boundaries, and dominated 
by a local social philosophy, will inevitably restrict the free discovery and 
communication of new knowledge that is the substance of scientific 
progress. A “nationalistic” science is an anachronism which cannot long 
continue without damage to science and eventually to the nation. 


What, then, is the scientist's responsibility to his own nation’s scientific 
effort? Clearly, we need to understand that what science contributes to 
the national purpose is measured by what it adds to the sum of human 
knowledge; science serves the nation by serving humanity. 

A further examination of the effects of the present social uses of science 
on life inside the house of science itself leads to even more disturbing con- 
clusions. There is some evidence that the integrity of science is beginning 
to erode under the abrasive pressure of its close partnership with economic, 
social, and political affairs. 

In recent controversies about fallout and the detection of nuclear 
explosions, partisanship on the part of some scientists for a particular 
political approach to the problem has been so intense in some instances 
as to cloud—at least in the public mind—the identity between science and 
an objective regard for the facts. 

The grim international competition for “supremacy” in scientific accom- 
plishment also endangers the integrity of science. Unseemly claims of 
priority may be encouraged. Premature reports of new scientific discov- 
eries, which will occur to some extent in any circumstances, may be 
permitted to acquire a semblance of credibility. 

An illustration—as yet unrealized—is the matter of “the creation of life.” 
Some scientists believe that the properties of life are inherent in the chem- 
istry of nucleic acid, and would regard the artificial synthesis of a repro- 
ducible nucleic acid or nucleoprotein molecule—which may occur in the 
reasonably near future—as the “creation” of life. Other scientists would 
disagree with this interpretation because they believe that nucleic acid, 
nucleoprotein, or anything less than a living cell is not “life,” for the reason 
that it is not a self-sufficient replicative agent. 

Under ordinary circumstances this difference of opinion would be 
occasionally debated among scientists and finally resolved when the 
weight of evidence on one side or the other became sufficiently strong, 
or when a new and more acceptable idea emerged. However, in the 
present circumstances this matter may take another course. There is some 
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evidence that a claimed “creation of life” based on the test-tube synthesis 
of an infectious molecule might be regarded by a government as a scientific 
accomplishment of great political importance—a kind of “biological 
Sputnik.” In this case, scientists may be hard pressed to persuade govern- 
ment officials—and perhaps even some of their colleagues—that the dis- 
covery should be given an interpretation which is less dramatic but more 
in keeping with the divided scientific opinion of its significance. 

It is evident that the accelerating progress of science has evoked a num- 
ber of serious problems that affect both the social order and the internal 
situation of our scientific establishment. Having become a major instrument 
in political affairs, science is inseparably bound up with many troublesome 
questions of public policy. That science is valued more for these uses than 
for its fundamental purpose—the free inquiry into nature—leads to pres- 
sures which have begun to threaten the integrity of science itself. . . . 

The scientific community is faced with numerous problems that very 
seriously affect the development of science and the future of society. How 
have scientists responded to this challenge? 

Since World War II there has been a considerable growth in scientists’ 
participation in political affairs. The growth has been intermittent and 
based on a variety of views of the scientists’ relation to social problems. 

The Federation of American Scientists, initiated by scientists involved 
in the wartime atomic bomb project, is frankly designed to give scientists 
a direct voice in discussions of political matters that relate to science. The 
Pugwash movement and the less formal groupings represented by the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists take the view that scientist. can serve a 
useful function in proposing political solutions to the international prob- 
lems that result from the applications of modern science. This approach 
results in a deliberate effort, on the part of these scientists, to persuade 
Government agencies to follow a recommended course of action. A third 
group is typified by the Society for Social Responsibility in Science, which 
takes the view that scientists have a moral responsibility to try to limit to 
ethical uses the applications of science and technology. 

In the 1956 Presidential campaign, ad hoc groups of proponents for 
both political parties developed among scientists. During the past year 
both parties have organized scientific advisory committees, which will 
presumably provide the “scientific authority” for the positions that these 
parties will take in the 1960 campaign. 

Finally, some scientists take the view that their proper role with respect 
to questions of policy that are related to science is to bring to public atten- 
tion the relevant facts and scientific principles and an explanation of the 
limits of accuracy and alternate interpretations that apply. Thus informed, 
the citizen is prepared to make his own choice between possible solutions. 
This approach has been the basis for the formation in St. Louis of the 
Citizens Committee for Nuclear Information, a group of scientists and 
citizens devoted to the dissemination of information about the radiation 
problem. A group of scientists with a similar purpose, the Scientists Com- 
mittee for Radiation Information, has been organized in New York City 
under the auspices of the New York Academy of Science. 

This account shows that scientists are trying to meet their social respon- 
sibilities in a variety of ways. It also suggests that no single approach has 
as yet won the active participation of more than a very small part of the 
scientific community. Nor has there been a sustained development of these 
activities. Indeed, in the last few years activity on these matters within 
the scientific community has been relatively slight. . . . 
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This committee and its antecedent groups have developed a distinctive 
approach to the matter of how scientists and their professional organiza- 
tions (and in particular the AAAS) can best function with respect to the 
public issues that involve the progress of science. 


To begin with, we suggest that the issues fall into two classes with 
respect to where, in our social structure, their ultimate solutions lie. Certain 
problems—for example, the effects of public policy on the development of 
science itself—are matters in which scientists, as scientists, have a partic- 
ular interest, responsibility, and experience. In the solution of these 
problems, the opinions of the scientific community should carry some 
special weight, and scientists should accept the obligation to develop and 
explain these opinions. 

The more difficult problems are those which do not so exclusively con- 


cern scientists but which have a broad relation to public policy and affect 


all citizens equally. An example of such a problem is public policy in 
relation to nuclear energy, but this is only the most obvious of a growing 
class of troublesome issues. 

It is our view that such problems are in essence social and political. We 
expect the choice among alternative solutions of these problems to be 
made through the normal, democratic processes of social and political 
decision-making, in which all citizens participate. 

In this respect the general issues that relate to scientific developments 
do not differ from other social and political questions. The difference be- 
tween them lies at a less fundamental level. In the case of the more 
familiar questions of public policy, the facts which the citizen, or the 
government official, requires to make an informed choice between alter- 
native solutions are relatively accessible and the consequences of different 
solutions are more or less apparent. On the other hand, the factual back- 
ground and implications of the issues with which we are concerned 
involve scientific and technical data, often in areas relatively new to 
science, which are in themselves complex. Many citizens are neither 
familiar with science generally nor well informed about the specific devel- 
opments which are at the root of present public issues. Scientists as well 
as other citizens often lack the relevant scientific facts and are unable to 
visualize the effects of alternative courses of action. In these circumstances, 
there is little reason to hope for informed decisions about questions of 
public policy that relate to science. 

In our view, this deficiency is a major cause of the difficulties that now 
impede the proper development of public policy on science-related issues. 
This conclusion can be documented in detail from recent experience 
regarding public policies on radiation hazards, food additives and insec- 
ticides, the significance of space exploration, the nature of modern warfare, 
the population question. This list also illustrates the importance which 
such issues have assumed in public affairs. 

The foregoing analysis leads to a distinctive view of the part which 
the scientist and his professional organizations should play in the social 
processes involved in the resolution of science-related issues. 

With respect to the process of decision-making, the scientist’s role is 
simply that of an informed citizen. Like any other citizen, the scientist is 
free to express his opinions regarding alternative solutions for matters of 
public policy and will perhaps join with like-minded citizens in a group 
effort to foster the solution he prefers. This role does not derive from the 
scientist’s professional competence or obligations but only from his citi- 
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zenship, and therefore it bears no direct relationship to his professional 
organizations. 

But in the matter of providing citizens with the knowledge required to 
make informed decisions on science-related public issues, the scientist 
and his organizations have both a unique competence and a special respon- 
sibility. As the producer and custodian of scientific knowledge, the 
scientific community has the obligation to impart such knowledge to the 
public. 

The scientific community has another special competence (which 
derives naturally from its concern with new and potentially significant 
attributes of nature), for attempting to detect incipient problems before 
they become unnecessarily acute. For example, the likelihood that the 
relation between nutrition and the development of cancer would eventu- 
ally become a practical problem for the food industry—a matter which is 
at present agitating farmers and food processors—has been apparent from 
the work of investigators in many countries for the past fifteen to twenty 
years. 

Early detection of such problems is one of the most important direct 
contributions science can make toward their solution. Too often the most 
serious obstacle to the solution of such issues is that they are recognized 
only after the commitment of massive and essentially irreversible economic 
and social investments. If the Los Angeles area were now about to be 
settled, it would be a relatively simple matter, given our present knowledge 
about the causes of smog, to make plans that would prevent a future smog 
problem. How much more costly is the real situation, which may require 
that an entire community’s reliance on gasoline-powered transport be 
altered! In its fields of competence, foresight is a capability and, in our 
view, a responsibility of the scientific community. 

It follows, then, that the scientific community should accept the obliga- 
tion to determine how new advances in our understanding and control of 
natural forces are likely to affect human welfare, to call these matters to 
public attention, and to provide for the public and its social and political 
agencies the objective statements of the facts and of the consequences of 
alternative policies that are required as the basis for informed decisions 
on the relative merits of proposed courses of action. 

At what point in the social process should the scientific community enter 
as an agency of information? One view is that, since most social decisions 
are executed by government, the scientist’s function is to inform and advise 
government departments and officials. The government does, of course, 
need such advice, and a number of useful methods of providing it have 
been evolved. In these instances, scientists serve only by invitation. 
Inevitably, the general content of the information that is provided and 
the tenor of the advice that is offered are to some degree conditioned by 
the particular interests of the requesting agency, which determines what 
questions are asked and who is given an opportunity to answer them. 

Such a relationship does not wholly fulfill the scientist’s social role, as 
we see it. In dealing with social issues, the scientific community must 
demonstrate its responsibility and its inherent regard for truth and objec- 
tivity and must zealously preserve the freedom of thought and commun- 
ication that is essential to the pursuit of these goals. Accordingly, we 
believe that the scientific community ought to assume, on its own initiative, 
an independent and active informative role, whether or not other social 
agencies see any immediate advantage in hearing what the scientist has 
to say. 
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We believe, also, that what scientists have to say about the social impli- 
cations of science should be addressed directly to the general public. Our 
traditional preference for democratic procedures requires that the citizen 
be sufficiently informed to decide for himself what is to be done about 
the issues that scientific progress has thrust upon us. Furthermore, our 
command over natural forces—for example, the destructive potential of 
nuclear war—is now so great as to create social and moral questions of such 
great moment that no social agency ought to intervene between the issue 
and the public. 

In sum, we conclude that the scientific community should, on its own 
initiative, assume an obligation to call to public attention those issues of 
public policy which relate to science, and to provide for the general public 
the facts and estimates of the effects of alternative policies which the 
citizen must have if he is to participate intelligently in the solution of these 
problems. A citizenry thus informed is, we believe, the chief assurance 
that science will be devoted to the promotion of human welfare. 


Many specific problems command the attention of scientists who are 
concerned with meeting their responsibility to mediate the interaction 
between science and society. In choosing certain issues for emphasis, we 
have adopted the view that it is more important to learn how to deal with 
the difficult problems than with the simpler ones. 

The problems presented below have been chosen with this in mind. . . . 

1. The social consequences of technological progress. It is characteristic 
of the present situation that scientific advances lead to a very profound 
level of control over our environment and to widespread effects on nature. 
Often the benefits which are the original aim of a particular application 
of science are accompanied by secondary effects that cause unanticipated 
harm. The application of new scientific advances calls for social decisions 
which weigh the benefits against the disadvantages, and the public needs ' 
to have the facts relevant to such a decision. The scientific community 
faces an immediate need for developing the necessary educational pro- 
grams. Important examples of such problems include: (1) the general 
effects of technological advances, such as that of automation on industrial 
development, or of rapid social changes on health; (2) the effects of 
radiation from military and peaceful applications of nuclear energy; (3) 
the effects of new organic insecticides, food additives, and food colors on 
animals and man; (4) artificial control of the weather; and (5) population 
control. 

2. The association of scientific research and military activities. Military 
usefulness is, at present, a dominant motivation in the social support of 
scientific research and has a profound effect on the development of our 
scientific establishment. Any significant change in the pattern of military 
activities—disarmament, for example—is likely to cause serious changes in 
research opportunities. The close association of science with recent military 
advances tends to foster a public image of science and the scientist which 
is not in keeping with the inherent goals of the discipline. The secrecy 
associated with military applications may restrict the development of 
science. Some observers regard the problem of preventing the catastrophic 
application of the power of science in war as a matter which overshadows 
all others. 

There is an obvious need for the scientific community to give attention 
to the wide range of problems arising from the close linkage of science 
and military activity. The role of science in possible efforts toward dis- 
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armament and the practical impact of disarmament on scientific research 
are of immediate concern. 

3. International aspects of science. Science figures prominently in the 
intense political rivalry among the major nations of the world. This use of 
science tends to conflict with its basic international character, and means 
must be found to resolve this difficulty. A useful innovation has been the 
development of collaborative international scientific programs, such as 
those associated with UNESCO, the World Health Organization, CERN, 
[Centre Européen pour les Recherches Nucléaires] and the IGY. A number 
of proposals for similar programs in medicine, space research, and ocean- 
ography have been made. This area is a fruitful field for developing new 
ways to foster a sound development of collaborative science. Of particular 
importance are international programs to provide scientific and techno- 
logical assistance to underdeveloped nations. 

4. Government support for scientific research. This problem has 
received considerable attention in the last few years, but . . . no adequate 
solution is in sight. The basic-difficulties seem to be the absence of any 
over-all rationale in the support of science and the overemphasis on 
projects that give promise of immediate practical results. We find, as a 
consequence of this emphasis, that the major part of governmental 
research support (about 87 per cent in the projected 1961 budget) is in 
the military area, that basic research is inadequately supported, that the 
pattern of support is not conducive to the development of free inquiry 
into nature, and that the narrow base of support is distorting the develop- 
ment of science as a whole, in our universities in particular. . . . 

5. How can scientists best meet their social responsibilities? From what 
has been said above it is clear that the scientific community has not yet 
developed a widely accepted means of performing its function in connec- 
tion with public issues related to science. It would be useful, therefore, 
to stimulate discussion among scientists on how such activity can best be 
developed and to encourage efforts which seem to promise success. 

6. The integrity of science. As science becomes more deeply involved 
in the frequently discordant affairs of public life and in highly competitive 
social endeavors, we may expect a growing pressure toward relaxation of 
the traditional rules for the conduct of science: objective, open communi- 
cation of results; rigorous distinction between fact and hypothesis; candid 
recognition of assumptions and sources of error. It is these rules which 
permit science to progressively increase our understanding of and control 
over nature. Without them science becomes useless, and even dangerous 
to the social order. If the scientific community is to accept the obligation 
to participate in public affairs, means must be found to strengthen the 
discipline’s rules of conduct. Some observers favor the adoption of a code 
of ethics; others propose less direct means of maintaining scientific 
objectivity. To begin with, there is a clear need for candid discussion of 
this problem.... 

The task is not an easy one. It will add to the scientist’s burden of work; 
it will require from the citizen more attention to public affairs; it will 
demand new social inventions. But we believe that a society capable of 
producing the enormous new powers of science ought to be capable of 
finding the means of comprehending their effects on the social order. And 
we are confident that with such understanding, science—as an expression 
of the creative gifts of the human mind—will flourish, and the power which 
it endows will be turned more fully to the promotion of human welfare. 
(“Science and Human Welfare,” Science, July 8, 1960) 
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